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ECLIPSES. 


In the year 1872 there will be two Eclipses of the Sun and two of the Moon. 


I.—A partial eclipse of the Moon, May 22,1872. The middle of the eclipse occurs 
before the Moon rises in Canada. The last contact with the shadow occurs soon after the 
Moon rises at Halifax and Fredericton, but before she rises at western stations. The last 
contact with the Penumbra takes place after the moon rises at Halifax, Toronto, &e., but 
before she rises at Fort Garry. 


II.—An annular eclipse of the Sun, June 5, 1872, invisible in Canada. The line of 
eentral eclipse extends from a point in the Indian Ocean (Lat. 5° 43’ N, Long 65° E.) across 
the Indian Peninsula and China, to a peint in the Pacific (Lat, 27° 32’ N. and Long. 155° 
36° W.) 


III.—A partial eclipse of the Moon, November 14, 1872, visible in Canada. 


IV.—A total Eclipse of the Sun, November 30, 1872, invisible in Canada. The line of 
central eclipse extends from a point in the South Pacific (Lat 15° 1’ S. ; Long. 173° 12’ W.) 


eastward, south of Cape Horn, to a point in the South Atlantic (Lat. 41° 20’ 8. ; Long. 
12° 23’ W.) 


DIVISION COURTS 


FOR THE COUNTY OF HASTINGS FOR 1872. 


Hon. GEO. SHERWOOD, Judge. 


FIRST DIVISION--AT THE COURT HOUSE, BELLEVILLE.—Sth January, 22nd 
February, 5th April, 16th May, 28th June, 31st July, 6th September, and 22nd November. 


SECOND DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, SIDNEY.—9th January, Ist May, 
8th July, 2nd September. 


THIRD DIVISION—AT HOLDEN’S HALL, SHANNONVILLE.—10th January, 2nd 
May, 9th July, and 3rd September. 


FOURTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, HUNGR&FORD.—26th January 
8th March, 9th May, 25th July, 19th September, and 20th November—at 1 o’clock, P.M., on 
each day. 


FIFTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, STIRLING.—23rd January, 6th March, 
6th May, 22nd July, 16th September, and 18th N ovember. 


SIXTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, “MADOC. —25th January, 7th Maron: 
8th May, 24th July, 18th September, and 19th Nove inber. 


SEVENTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, HUNITINGDON.—26th January, 
9th May, 25th July, and 19th September. 


EIGHTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, CANIFTON.—13th January, 4th May, 
11th July, and 5th September. 


NINTH DIVISION—AT THE TOWN HALL, TRENTON.—12th January, 4th March 
3rd May, 10th July, 4th September, and 6th November. 


TENTH DIVISION--AT THE TOWN HALL, MARMORA.—24th January, Tth May, 
23rd July, and 17th September. 


ELEVENTH DIVISION--AL THE TOWN HALL, BRIDGEWATER.—27th January 
10th May, 26th July, and 20th September. 


The Courts will open at 9 o’clock, a.m., except as otherwise above ordered. 


COUNTY COURT AND GENERAL SESSIONS.—11th June, 10th December. 
COUNTY COURT TERMS.—ist January, 1st Jnly, 1st April, and 7th October. 
COUNTY COURT WITHOUT JURY.—Ist April and 7th October. 
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“MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” 


“ Merry words, merry words, ye come bursting 
around, 
Telling all that Affection can say; [sozazd, 
‘Tis the music of heart-chords that dwells tn the 
‘Many happy returis of the day!’ 


Though Misfortune ts nigh, let the kind words 
Sloat by, 
And something of Hope will spring up; (gall, 
That the hand of the Future may drain off the 
And some nectar-drops yet fill our citp, 


! 


Lf we bask in content while another short year 
Ts recorded with eloquent bliss ; 

How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere, 
That courte round with the soul-pledging Riss, 


° e ° ° ° ° ° . . 


Then a garland—a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 
Let the natal-tide come when it may; 
Be tt autumn or spring, a gay chorus well sing— 
‘Many happy returns of the day |’"—~ 
Eviza Coon. 
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“MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” 


&> S again the New Year comes round, a crowd of 
\ old associations gather to the memory, asso- 
ciating the Present with the shadows of the 
Past. 1t is a strange, strange mystery—but 
¢ no less a mystery than a truth—that one of the 
chief sweets of memory is drawn from the melancholy 
which follows in its train. In lonely moments of 
Meditation, does not the union of tender memories, 
cheerful and regretful, bring forth an offspring of 
tears, children of thought—soothing and sorrowful in 
their influence upon the human mind. And what is 
the spoken meaning of such,tears? Answer springs 
to the lips in the marvellously musical language of 
Tennyson :— 


“Tears, idle tears, I know stot what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn frelds, 
And thinking of the days that are no more,” 


But as there are the pleasures of Memory, so also 
there are the pleasures of Hope; and whilst we look 
back upon what we have achieved or failed to achieve 


in the past, we may look forward to achieving again, 
or for the first time, in the future. As the year just 
passed away is-consigned to the archives of the past, 
so a new year takes its place, and woos us to achieve- 
ments—the ever-willing prize of industry and in- 
tegrity. The years are the Kings of 'l'ime—and, as 
with the kings of men, the king never dies, ‘The 
king is dead !”—‘* Long live the king!”—is pronounced 
in one and the same breath—but the new king of men 
is known by a different title, as the new king of Time 
is known by a different date. 

And whilst with regret we look back on the past—on 
neglected opportunities for doing and getting good— 
we may look with bright hope to the future, which 
presents a path upon which we may march, led by the 
proper lights, to pleasant victories and pure pleasures. 
Let us then start fair upon the new race for honest 
fame and fortune; and on the eve of such race let us— 
by the cheerful fireside, over the festive board, sur- 
rounded by venerable representatives of the Past, 
hearty representatives of the Present, and rosy repre- 
sentatives of the Future—wish each other, with all 
sincerity, “A Happy New Year!” 
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“<GRANT ME BUT HER!’ THE NOBLE PRISONER ORIED!” 


“Time, with its mighty strides, will soon 
veach a future generation, and leave the 
present in death and forgetfulness be- 
hind it.”-—CuaLMERS, 


Lady Russell born, 1636. 


Edict of the Emperor of China issued, inter- 
dicting all trade and intercourse with 


; England for 
Lepiphany. ever! 1840, 


9 Tu 
10 W 


I Th 


12 F 
13/9 


15\|M 


ist Sunday after Epiphany. 
‘The first Sabbath school was founded by Lud- 
wig Hacker, in Pennsylvania, 1742; and in 
Bnegland, about the same time, by Raikes, 


| an eminent printer at Gloucester. 


\Penny Postage commenced, 1840. 
Fabert born, 1599. 


i Vaccination was discovered by Dr. Jenner in 
1799. He received £10,000 from Parliament 
in 1802; and £20,000 in 1807. 


\he first printing executed in Australia was 
in the year 1810. 


Lady Hamilton died, 1815. 


Tn 1794 bigamy was declared -to be no longer 
a felony, but to be punished as larceny. 

150th anniversary of the Prussian monarchy 
celebrated with great state in Berlin, 1851. 

he last of the French invaders evacuated 
Russia, 1813. [500,000 men crossed the Nie- 
men in June previous, and only 20,000 re- 
turned.——Ciudad Rodrigo stormed, 1812. 


21'S 
22|M 
27'S 


30 be 
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‘3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 

(The royal family of Portugal, driven ftom 

| Lisbon by the French, arrived at Brazil, 1808. 

In 1772 £5,000 was paid by Parliament to Mr. 

| Irvine for his discovery of a method to 

make salt-water fresh.—Frederick the 

| Great born, 1688, 

Robert Burns born, 1759. 

jin 1546, millers were forbidden to grind their 
corn twice, as being pernicious! 

The title of “ citizen” was first allowed to be 

i}. used in I’rance in 1792, 


|Septuagesima Sunday. 


[Peter the Great died, 1725. 
‘The first “ life-boat,” built by Mr. Great- 
head, of South Shields, launched, 1790. 


The first post-office steamer entered Dover ! 


| harbour from Calais in 1829. | 


2nd Sunday after Epiphany, | 


21 


THE MOON’S CHANGES, 


Last Quar. .. 3rd, .. 59 min, past 9 night. 
New Moon .. 10th, .. 58 min. past 2 aftrn. 
First Quar. .. 17th, .. 2 min. past 12 noon. 
Full Moon .. 25th, .. 14 min. past 5 aftrn, 


Reference to Ellustratton. 


HE trial of Lorp Witiram Rossetx is one of 
the most famous, and, at the same time, in- 
famous events in all English history. It has, 
ever since it took place, formed a fruitful theme 
for generation after generation of historian, of 
poet, and of painter. That the noble victim was 
in some way mixed up with the conspirators of 
the Rye-House plot it is not sought to deny, but 
no proof has ever been adduced that he was asso- 
ciated with the conspiracy. But he was the man 
against which a corrupt and vicious government 
set itself with all the earnestness and vindictive- 
ness of vice. Some great head must fall to tell 
the people how dreadful was the danger from 
which the king and country had just escaped ; 
and what head so high to strike down, what fame 
so bright to tarnish, as the associate of Algernon 
Sidney!—a-man who, for his very virtues, was 
hated by the king and the court. 5 
The trial of Lord William Russell was a cruel 
mockery. Before the prisoner was impeached he 
was condemned. The judges had received their 
orders from the ministers ; the prosecuting coun- 
sel were instructed to charge the prisoner, in the 
most malicious and malignant manner; and an 
array of perjurers was marshalled to swear away 
his life. ‘The most cruel part of the proceedings 
was the denial of counsel to the prisoner, instead 
of which he was granted permission to employ an 
amanuensis. On the morning of that memorable 
trial the court presented a striking appearance. 
The judges arrayed in their robes of sullied ermine 
—the soldiers of the guardin their bright uniforms 
—the courtiers in their bright dresses, and the © 
| ladies in the galleries blazing in jewelled coronets — 
—for every noble family in the land had there a 
representative. Great was the curiosity excite 
to learn who could be got to act as amanuensis for 
the prisoner—who would: have the courage to he- 
friend him who was the common object of hatred 
to the king and his ministers. What must have 
beenthe excitement, therefore, when the veautiful, 
amiable, and high-born Lady Rachel Russell en- 
tered and took herseat atthe table by the side of her 
accused husband. A murmur of admiration and 
commiseration ran through the court, and many a 
sob broke through the silence which flowed upon 
the first expression of pity and surprise. Through- 
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Bridzve Street, Belleville. 
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WALTER FANNING, --.- Proprietor, 


Hacks of the latest Styles and excellent finish can be obtained 
at all hours, by the trip or*hour. 


Tne Livery Separtment is Supplied with the best turn-outs 
to be found in the country. 


OFFICE, BRIDGE STREET, Near the 7. legraph Office. 


Acts speak Lowdees than words! 


1,590 LOCKMAN 


_ SEWING MACHINES! 


Sold by 
T.EEWEN, 


And all giving entire sat sfaction. 
ONLY 32. 


Why buy a higher priced and 
yet inferior Machine. It  per- 
forms ten varieties of work, and 
sews from muslin to leather. 

Its simplicity renders it easy 
to manage and very durable. 

Purchasers can return the Lock- 
min within three months, pro- 
vied they give an order for any 
other Lockstitch Sewing Machine 

A large variety of Sewing Ma- 
chines in Sto-k. ‘Terms agreea- 
ble to all. Prices Low. 


TE, RWEN, 


Upper Front Stredt, Belleville. 


EAST INDIA we 


= GEO. WALLBRIDGE, 


VHOLESALE & RETAIL DEALER IN 


cHOIce ENGLISH GROCERIES, 


Fast and West India Produce, Mojtaniddbar Goods, 
Fine Wines, Liquors, &., &c., 7 


DOMINION BUILDINGS, BRIDGE STREET, 
BELLEVILLE, owe. | 
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The very best qualities of everthing in the line at 


THE Net ees LOWEST PRICES 


———$$$—————— 
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Pure Wines and Brandies for Medicinal purposes. 
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out that dreary day the faithful wife sat taking notes 
for her husband's defence. But to what purpose? Con- 
viction was a foregone conclusion. At the close of the 
impeachment, and when the witnesses had done their 
work of blood and sworn away the life of the noblest 
gentleman in the land, the prisoner was called upon for 
hisdeience, He sawthat his case was hopeless, but for 
the dear one at his side he made an effort—fruitless, 
as he and all present well knew. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to death. hat was a dreadtul sight! 
‘ts handsome nobleman in his suit of black, looking 
with the proud daring of conscious innocence in the 
faces of his persecutors and his foes. The beautiful, 
faithful wife looking up into his face with cheeks 
whiter than his own, and the ladies around subdued to 
fats and tears. The picture readily recalls Miss Aikin’s 
ines— 
“*Grant me but her!’ the noble prisoner cried; 

No friend, no advocate, I ask beside. 

Secure in conscious fortitude she rose, 

A present aid, and checked her gushing woes. 

Throughout the court a thrill of anguish ran, 

Now, for the sainted wife, and now, the God-like 

man!” 


Failing to obtain justice, the fond and sanguine wife 
sought merey at the foot of that throne upon which her 
father, the Marl of Southampton, had done so much to 
place its then occupant... But, however willing Charles 
might be to oblige the daughter of his benefactor, he 
lacked the courage to do a just and grateful act, from 
the fear of alienating his ministers, and of unpopular- 
ising himself. The king’s better nature being proof 
against the prayers of Lady Russell, an appeal was 
made to his cupidity. The Duke of Bedford, the father 
of Lord William Russell, offered to pay over to Charles’s 
favourite, the Duchess of Portsmouth, the sum of 
£100,000 as the price of his son’s pardon. But even this 
temptation the royal voué withstood, not from prin- 
ciple, but from fear of exposing his knowledge of 
the prisoner’s innocence. The. last hope gone, the 
heart-broken Lady Russell set herself to the task of 
soothing the last moments of her beloved lord, and 
this duty she continued to perform unremittingly, with 
a gentle smile upon the lips, and despair and misery 
in the heart, until the gates of the dreaded Tower 
of London separated husband and wife for ever in this 
life, and the last act of a fearful tragedy was performed 
in_ Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, on the 2lst of July, 1683. 
When the parting took place, both husband and wife 
preserved a solemn silence, Lord Russell only ex¢laim- 
ing—‘* The bitterness of death is past!” 


For forty years this unfortunate lady mourned the 
memory of her murdered husband, until, after a life 
of exemplary virtue, she rejoined him in that world 
“Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
Weary are at rest.” 


Her letters, written after her husband’s death, give a 
touching picture of her conjugal affection and fidelity ; 
but no expression @f resentment or traces of a vin- 
dictive spiritmingle with the sentiment of grief by 
which they are pervaded. 


Aupitional Motes ta January. 


A NOBLE FRENCHMAN ! 


(11.)\=The military career of Apranam Fapert, a 
French marshal of great reputation, was one which the 
French military commanders of modern days would 
have done well to emulate. Tewas theson of a printer, 
and was born at Metz, in 1599. When only thirteen 
years old, his father procured him a commission in the 
army ; and such was his skill and ardour for the ser- 
Vice, that he rose to the first rank in his profession, 
and distinguished himself by a series of exploits which 
have had hut few parallels in modern warfare, and 
more especially in saving the French army in the re- 
treat from Mayence. As a-reward for this, Louis XIV. 
offered him the cordon bleu, and to which none but 
those of ancient descent were proverly entitled, but he 
retused it, because, said he, “ / will not have my mantle 
decorated by a cross, and my name dishenowred by an 
imposture.” So highly was he esteemed for his sense 
of honour, that Mazarin declared, “If Fabert can be 


“PATIENTLY SHOULD THAT BE BORNE WHICH No COUNSEL CAN AVOID.” 
2 8 en ae et ON en eg ee 


pte aa ote is Be pe living in whom we can ‘place 
confidence,” Fabert died in 1662, greatly regretted b 
all patriotic Frenchmen. aie zs 


AN EVENTFUL CAREER. 


(16.) Thatremarkable woman, Lapy Ewa HAMILTon, 
was the daughter of a female servant named Harte. 
At the early age of thirteen, Emma went into domestic 
Service, in the house of Mr. Thomas, of Hawarden, 
Flintshire, and aiter staying there nearly three years 
got tired of her situation, when proceeding to London, 
she got a place in the house of a shopkeeper in St. 
James's Market, and soon after was engaged to wait 
upon a lady of rank, where she passed her leisure time 
in reading novels and plays. She employed herself in 
imitating the manners of persons on the stage, from a 
desire to become an actress. In this way she laid the 
foundation of her extraordinary skill in pantomimic 
representations. Becoming neglectful to her mistress, 
she was dismissed, And went to serve in a tavern fre. 
quented by actors, painters, musicians, &c. ; and whilst 
in this capacity, she formed an acquaintance with a 
Welsh youth, who, being impressed into the navy, 
Emma hastened to the captain who had pressed him, 
and obtained the boy’s liberty. She remained with 
this officer some time, but quitted him, bowever, for a 
gentleman of large fortune, who kept her for a time in 
great affluence ; but getting tired of her extravaganee 
and induced by domestic considerations, he dismissec 
her. Reduced to the greatest poverty, she became one 
of the most common of degraded females. Then sbe 
went into the service of Dr Graham, a noted quack, and 
the two deluded the public in a curious way. He'advo- 
cated the use of mud baths to procure beauty and lon- 
gevity, and in support of his theory was in the habit of 
exhibiting himself immersed m mud to the chin, ac- 
companied by a lady remarkable for her beauty. She 
was called Vestina, goddess of health, and appeared in 
the mud bath like the doctor, but made the most of her 
beauty with the aid of powder, paint, flowers, &. More 
than one visitor fell in love with her, and amongst 
others, Charles Greville (of the Warwick family), who 
would have married her but for the interference of his 
uncle, Sir W. Hamilton, who, it is said, made an 
agreement with Greville to pay his debts, on condition 
that he should give up his mistress; and it has been 
thought that, in his endeavours to save his nephew, he 
fell into the snare himself, and became a victim of her 
arts. Be this as it may, Sir William made her his wife 
in 1791, and proceeding to Naples, where he was ambas- 
sador, he introduced her at court, where the queen 
became so infatuated with the new ambassadress, as 
to have hera frequent visitor at the palace. It was 
here that the renowned Nelson became enamoured of 
her. and she became his mistress, and asserted a won- 
derful influenee over him even in political matters. 
After the battle of Aboukir, which brought Nelson so 
much fame, Lady Hamilton went everywhere with him, 
and, despite her notorious profligacy, was received with 
almost equal enthusiasm to that displayed towards 
England’s greatest naval hero. She subsequently 
went with Nelson into Germany, where the figure they 
cut at the courts which they visited is represented: by 
several eye-witnesses as anything but dignified and 
becoming. She was inordinately fond of champagne, 
and not unfrequently indulged in it till in a state not 
altogether decent.* It was at one time helieved that 
she had bornea daughter to Nelson, but this has never 
been satisfactorily explained. She died near Calais, 
in 1815. 

* Tt is related that upon one occasion, when Sir 
William Hamilton was residing at Naples, he had to 
leave home one day, when a visitor was left alone to 
dine with Lady Hamilton and her mother, who had 
followed her from England. In the course of conyer- 
sation, when the excellence of the Lacryma Christi, 
the famous Italian wine, was talked of, the mother 
ejaculated, ‘Oh! how I wish I had some Hnglish gin 
here!” The visitor, who had taken some with him, 
directly despatched his servant to his hotel at Naples 
for it. On his return, the mother, delighted with the 
familiar flavour, soon bore evidence of the improve- 
ment the juniper-berry had upon her vulgar tongue; 
and the glass increasing, she declared in ecstacy she 
“had not never enjoyed the good creature (gin) since 
she left England; it was far betterer than all your 
outlandish wines.” ; 
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STANISLAUS, THE LAST KING OF POLAND, RESIGNING THE CROWN. 


== a \ 


NrEh 9’Connell mortally wounded Mr. aEsterre D 


in a duel, 1815. . ah 
ae The first Parliament of the United Kingdom & 
of Great Britain and Ireland held, 1801, 
S The Times fined £200 for libels on the Prince 
3\. of Wales and Duke of Clarence, 1790. 2 


4 § |Sexagesima Sunday. 
5M Beranger, the French poet, convinted and 
ip fined 10,000 francs for “ bringing the king 
6.Tu (Charles X.) and religion into contempt,” 
1828. 
W |Battle of Eylau, 1807. 
| The ‘‘ Idées Napoléennes” published by Louis 
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3\TI Napoleon, 1839. 29 
9 F [The gallant Major-General Dick killed at @ 
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the battle of Sobraon, 1846. 
Queen Victoria married, 1840. 


Shrove Sunday—Quinquagesima. 
12M \Stanislaus IT. died at St. Petersburg, a state 
Sd | prusoner, 1798. 
12\'Tu One hundred years ago there were only three 
newspapers published in Scotland. 
| 


14\W \Ash Wednesday. 


| ° 

io, Partition Treaty of Poland, 1772. “ Unhapp! 
15 Th Poland, plundered alike by friends te 
16 = foes !”——Transportation of convicts from 


_Hngland to Australia ceased, 1853. 
ig Sir Charles Napier achieved a glorious vic- 
tory over the Ameers of Scinde, 1843. 


|| 18\ S (First Sunday in Lent.—Quadra- | 
19\M |Siege of Paris ended. 1871. peas 10 
20iTu Run on the Bank of England for specie, when 
ee £1 and £2 notes were issued, 1797. AGE 
21W [Sydney Smith died, 1845.—‘‘ Jesters oft do | ~ 
| prove prophets.”—SH AKESPEARE. ee 


22, Th Execution in London of five pirates for the 
murder of the captain of the ship Flowery \ 13 
F Land on the high seas, 1864.— 


‘9 }ko a} iL 
me) z if For murder, though it hath no tongue, will | 14 
24 Se With most miraculous organ.” [speak 
’ \ SHAKESPEARE. Ss 
295 S (Second Sunday in Lent, 16 
26M |Birkenhead lost, 1852. 17 
Aa Ultimatum of England and France sent to 
27] St Petersburg, 1854. The Czar “did not | 18 
28: W judge it suitable to send an answer.” 19 
| Leap-year, coming once in four, 
29 ‘Wet Gives February one day more.” 20 


“ Covetousness often starves other vices.” 


THE MOON’S CHANGES. 


Last Quar. .. 2nd, .. 10 min. past 10 morn. os je 
New Moon .. 9th, .. 52 min, past 1 morn, a 
First Quar. .. 16th, .. 24 min. past 6 morn. } 
Full Moon .. 24th, .. 56 min. past 10 morn, 


Reference to Uilustration. 


QTANTSLAGS AUGUSTUS PONIATOWSKI, | 
the last King of unfortunate Poland, was ri 
the son of a private gentleman of Lithuania. a) 
Being an enlightened person, he gave Stanislaus a i 
liberal education, and sent him upon a course of 
travel, in .the course of which he visited England 
where he became intimate with Sir Charles. Han. 
bury Williams, whom he accompanied in his 
embassy to St. Petersburg. At this court the ele- 
ganee of his person and his accomplishments |} 
recommended him to the fayour of the grand- \| 
duchess, (the wife of Peter III., and afterwards }| 
Catherine II.,) whose intrigues with Soltikoff, - 
chamberlain to the Grend Duke, had become & 
glaring, that the lover was sent away by the 
Empress Elizabeth.¥ This latter, personage, who 
had become daily more openly devoted to plea- 
sure herself, only interfered with the amours. 
Poniatowski and Catherine when the scandal be- 
herself obliged to d 
forbidden to see thi 
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presentations to Augustus TIL., king of Poland, by 
whom he was recalled.. On the death of 


monarch, in 1763, Catherine interposed her influ- 
sabato is ated asian sie 


* BizapeTa Perrowna was the second daughter | 

of Peter the Great, and was placed upon the 
throne of Russia by the Reyolution of 1741, She | 
was extremely beautiful, and this, combined with || 
her exalted rank and large dowry, occasioned | 
but she refused them | 
e to marr: 

did not procee to the o 
sex, for she wou 
happy except wh 
warmth of tempe 
of devotion, and sh 
monies and ordina 
pressed the utmost 
transgressions. During 
lvan, grandson of Pe 
heir to the throne of 
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ence so effectually in behalf of her favourite, that he 
was elected King of Poland, to the great discontent 
of a large party of the Polish nobility. At the com- 
mencement of his reign Stanislaus gave many proofs 
of his moderation and love of justice; but his at- 
tempt to introduce some modifications into the Polish 
constitution rallied a powerful party Saath hin ; 
and there arose a struggle betwixt Protestants and 
Catholics, when the latter formed the celebrated 
“Confederation of Bar.” Pulaski, §ne of their chiefs, 
entered into a conspiracy to bodily carry the king off; 
and as on one dark night he was proceeding to his 
palace, the conspirators forcibly seized Stanislaus, and 
mounting him upon one of their horses, they rode 
rapidly away, and continued until their horses were 
completely exhausted, but, as morning broke, they 
found to their horror that instead of riding away from 
Warsaw, they had missed their way, and were only 
a short distance from the town! All the conspirators 
except one, Kosinski, fled. Struck with remorse, he 
implored the king’s pardon, which was not only mag- 
nanimously granted, but a pension was settled on 
him. But Stanislaus still continued to be troubled by 
the divisions of his people, and the confederation break- 
ing up, the jirst partition of Poland took place in 1772, 
when, too weak to avert the calamity, Stanislaus saw 
13,500 square miles of his kingdom divided between 
Kiussia, Prussia, and Austria. In 1787 the Empress 
Catherine visited the Crimea, and Stanislaus obtained 
from her a promise of security for his kingdom ; whilst 
the Emperor Joseph II. also made him a like solemn 
promise. Nevertheless, in 1792, the Russians and Prus- 
sians invaded Poland, when a second partition took 
place in 1793. In the meantime Kosciusko had ga- 
thered together an army, chiefly composed of pea- 
sants, with which he fought with the most astonishing 
bravery against the overwhelraing masses of Russia—at 
Dubienka especially, which, with four thousand men 
he defended during six hours against twelve thousand 
Russians. But the brave Poles were defeated, and 
Kosciusko taken prisoner, when the Russians, under 
the celebrated Suwarroff, entered the blood-stained 
capital of Warsaw. Stanislaus was forced to resign 
his crown, and the final partition of Poland took place 
in 1795—the remainder of Poland being divided be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The unfortunate 
monarch afterwards retired to Grodno, from whence 
he was called to St, Petersburg, where he remained 
until his death, which occurred in the year 1798. 


The extinction of the ancient kingdom of Poland 
excited a profound sensation throughout Europe—she 
being viewed as a victim to Imperial ingratitude, Prus- 
sian cupidity, and Muscovite ambition ; whilst she was 
held in reverential remembrance as being, under John 
Sobieski, the bulwark of Christendom against the Otto- 
mans. ‘The poet Campbell has celebrated the unhappy 
event in the following immortal lines :— 


“Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, uawept, without a crime; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shattered 

spear, ° 
Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high career; 
Hope for a season, bade the world farewell F 
And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell!” 
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SIEGE PRICES, 


(19.)—-The following list of prices which prevailed 
during the Sizce or Parts will show to what straits 
even the easy classes of the population were driven ; 
and what the poorer classes suffered must be left to the 
Imagination of the reader. The prices will become 
historical, and hence deserve a record :—Salt pork, per 
pound, £1; ham, £2; fresh butter, £2 88. 4d. 3a Ger- 
man sausage of horseflesh, 6s. 8d.; black-pudding of 
horses” blood, 6s. 8d. ; pudding of horse chitterlings, 5s. ; 
horse’s head, collared (no pun hereby meant), 6s. 8d. ; 
dog-flesh, 6s. 8d. ; preserved meat, said to be beef, 10s. ; 
sugar, 1s. 8d. ; honey, 10s. ; chocolate, 4s. 2d. : rice, 1s. 8d.; 
bread and biscuit, 1s. 3d. ; patent soup, glue being its 
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*“COURAGE OUGHT TO HAVE EYES AS WELL AS ARMS.” 


base, 10d.; kitchen fat,’ tallow, 3s. 4d.; a hundred 
Weight of wood, 10s. ; the same quantity of coal, 12s. 6d.; 
a.single egg, 2s. 6d.; a fowl, £2 58.3 a goose, £6; a 
turkey; £4 128. ; a duck, £1 158.3 a pigeon, 128. ; a crow, 
58.3 a sparrow, 10d.; a hare, £3 5s. 3 a rabbit, £2 5s. ; 
the brain of a sheep, 5s. 3 a cat, £15 a rat, 2s. 6d.; a 
box of sardines, 13s. ; a tin of preserved peas, weighing 
1lb., 6s. 8d.; the same of French beans, 78. 6d. ; a cauli- 
flower, ls. 6d.; a carrot, 2s. 6d. ; a beet-root or mangel- 
wurzel, weighing 1lb., 6s. 8d.; an ordinary-sized cab- 
ba e, 128. 6d.; a turnip, 28.; a root of celery, 28.3; an 
endive, 2s.; a bushel, dry measure, of onions, £3 4s. 2d. ; 
a clove of shalot, 10d.; a clove of garlic, 74d.; a leek, 
1s. 8d.; a bushel of potatoes, £2; and so on through the 
entire chapter of all the necessaries of civilized life. 


THE ‘“*FROTH” AND THE “‘ DREGS.” 


(26).—The Birkenhead troop-ship sailed from Queens- 
town on the 7th of January, 1852, for the Cape, having 
on board detachments from the !2th Lancers, 2nd, 16th, 
43rd, 45th, 60th, 73rd, 74th, and 91st Regiments. The 
unfortunate vessel struck upon a pointed pinnacle rock 
off Simon’s Bay, South Africa, and out of 638 persons, 
only 184, almost all women and children, were saved ; 
454 of the crew went down with the ship, the soldiers 
and officers standing in their ranks as on parade. The 
event created a great sensation of pity and admiration 
throughout the civilized world, and as a mark of 
respect for the bravery and discipline displayed at 
such an awful moment, the narrative of the event was 
read at the head of every company and troop in the 
Prussian service, by order of the King. 


Whilst the discussion on the Army Bill was going on 
in Parliament during the session of 1871, the following 
letter appeared in The Times :— 

“A public man has recently compared the officers of 
“the army to the ‘froth’ and the soldiers to the ‘dregs’ 
“of society. 


“In 1814, after the House of Commons had voted its 
thanks to the Duke of Wellington and the officers 
of the Army, the Speaker used these memorable 
“words :—‘The military triumphs which your valour 
***has achieved upon the banks of the Douro and the 
“*Tagus, of the Ebro and the Garonne, have called for 
“**the spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. Those 
“ “triumphs it is needless to recount; their names 
“ “have been written by your conquering swords in the 
“*annals of Europe, and we shall hand them down 
“with exultation to our children’s children. This 
“was to the froth. ; 

** In 1852, a scene occurred which more than rivalled 
“Thermopyle. It was on board the ill-fated Birken- 
“head. In the silence of the night 350 soldiers met 
“death in the deep sea, with nerves braced to deter- 
*“mination to obey the command which restrained 
“them from action, and, perhaps, from safety; these 
“men preferring obedience to imperilling the lives of 
“women and children. These were the dregs. 

“If the public man is correct in his simile, there 
“ must be a large section of the Anglo-Saxon race more 
“ frivolous than the ‘froth’ and more degraded than 
‘the * dregs.’ ” 
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“The sea ts. the largest of all cemetertes, and its 
stumberers sleep without mtortuments,” 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE STANDARD AT THE BATTLE OF BAROSSA. 


I ae The Mamelukes (1,690 in number) massacred | » 
| at Cairo by Mehemet Ali, 1811. rey 
21S [John Wesley died, 1791—leaving 72,000. fol- | = 
2'5 | lowers in England, and 50,000 in America, 


3 5 |Thira Sunday in Lent. 23 
4M |Columbus discov. Jamaica, 1495. | 94 
5 Tu Battle of Barossa, {oll 25 


6W ‘In 1786, the enormous sum of £471,000 was} 5 
| ae By a to oe Landgraye of 26 
! | esse, for Hessian * auxiliaries ” [merce- 
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naries| lost in the American war. 
SF ‘The British effect a landing in Egypt after 9 
/ much opposition from the French, 1801. 28 


9S [Charles XIV. of Sweden d., 1844. 


10|\S Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
11\M |A resolution passed in the House of Com- 
| mons—“ that the advisers of further prose- 
12/Tu cution of offensive war in America are 
enemies to their king and country,” 1782. 
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eed battle of Barossa, in Spain, was one of the 
most glorious of the many triumphs over the 
French, achieved by the British in the Peninsular 
war. Although the British fought at great dis- 
advantage, through the superior position of the 
enemy—caused by the Spanish general haying 
negligently left the key of the whole field of battle 
unoccupied—the French were compelled to retreat, 
leaving nearly 3,000 dead, six pieces of cannon, 
and an eagle—the first the British had taken in 
the Peninsular campaign, and which was capture 


In the heat of the action, the first battalion of 
the 87th Regiment was engaged with the 8th Im- 
perial, and_ after a severe contest, drove it back at 
the point of the bayonet. During the engagement, 
a young ensign of the 87th perceiving-the Imperial 
eagle, cried aloud to the sergeant, ‘* Do you see 
that, Masterman?” He then yushed-forward to 
seize it, but was shot in the attempt ; the sergeant 
instantly revenged his death, ran his antagonist 
through the body, cut down the standard-bearer, 
and took the eagle, which, was subsequently 
brought to England, and deposited with others 12. 
the chapel of Whitehall. The gallant Masterman 
was afterwards rewarded for this brave achieve- 
ment by a commission in the second battalion 0 
his regiment. 


It is related of Masterman that on one occa- 
sion hearing the action singularly commended by 
a gentleman, who was not aware that he was ad- 
dressing one so nearly interested in the eulogium, 
he replied with great modesty—*' The sergeant 
merely did his duty; and only accomplished what 
hundreds of his comrades would have done hai 
they possessed an equal opportunity 5 1 was the 
fortune of war—the sergeant fortunately suc- 
ceeded in the attempt which had cost the poor el- 
sign his life.” 

The French were commanded by Marshal Victor, 
the English by Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards 
Lorp Lynepocn; and it may not be uninteresting 
to give a brief outline of the career of this gallant 
soldier, of whom Sheridan said, ‘‘ Never was there 
seated a loftier spirit in a braver heart :”"— 


the successes and disappourtments, the vices, 
14 Th). the follies, and the quarrels, of those who 

| engage in contention for power.” —PALEY. 
I5iF In 1819 Parliament granted £10,000 to the 
c Duke of York for taking care of George 
16|S III., in lieu of the Queen, deceased. 
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17\S Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

18'M {The Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, burnt by an 
| aecidental fire off Leghorn, when 700 British 

19 


Tu i geamen out of a crew of 850 perished by fire | it 
Whe drowning, 1800. : 4 E 0 
'The ex-Emperor Napoleon arrived in Hng- 
20|W |_ land, 1871. 11 
Th a period of one hundred years—from 1730 49 
to 1830—it was estimated that the value of | ~~ 
F the diamonds found in Brazil amounted to | 13 
ee alles | for the sub | 
‘The ies signed a treaty for the subjuga- i 
S tion of Bonaparte, 1815. | 14 


24|S Palm Sunday. | 15 
25|M —LADY DAY.— 


26\Tu [Peace of Amiens, 1802. 7 


x7 \James I. of England (VI. of Scotland), the 
27 \ ‘wise fool,” died, 1625. oe een LS 


28,Th\ War declared against Russia, 1854. 19 
29\F \Good Friday. 20 
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30 S erence: poner aeniane ded of 8,000) 21 Thomas Graham was born at Balgowan, Perth- a 
2 alermo, 1252. | shire, in 1750; but he did not enter the army until | 
31\S |EBaster Sunday. | 22 || he was in his forty-fifth year, and he did so then || _ 
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WM. JORINSON is the only direct’ Importer of HATS AND CAPS 
in Belleville. 


WM. JOUNSON buys direct from the Manufacturers, and therefore 
buys at ‘bottom ” prices. 


WM. JOHNSON can sell a serviceable Cap for a man or boy at 50c. 


Wi. JONNSON’S HATS are good styles, and aaTaC at reasonable 
Prices. 


WM. JONNSON’S FURS are the richest Trimmed and most perfec 
‘Fitting. ; ray Fy 


10,000 PAPER COLLARS AT WM. JOHNSON'S. 


RUBBER COATS (not Yankee trash) but thoroughly vulcanised, guaranteed 
yt to stand any climate. 


-UMBRELLAS in Silk, Lanella, Alpaca and Gingham. 
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Invite the attention of the 


LADIES OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


Yo their Fresh arrivals which they are constantly receiving in all the leading 
lines of \ 
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Their stock of 


(1D Fae GOODS: 


Will always be found to be Sophos in all the latest novelties in the Trade, 
as great care and attention has been taken in-the selection of them, 
and will be found on: inspection to be exceedingly good 
value, their Stock having been bought before the 
advance in prices in the European Markets. 
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To the Gentlemen we offer superior inducements in 


As we have always in Stock ali the leading lines of 


CANADIAN AND SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
BLACK BROADCLOTHS, VENETIANS, 
FANCY COAT AND YESt PATTERNS, 


Which we are prepared to make up for durability and Sty le Becoad to no “othans ; 


establishment of the kind in the trade. 


# The reputation which our Cutter (R. J. Bates) has easly as a aide. 
élass workman, gives us every contidence of inviting your further Pees 
feeling confident we can in every case give entire satisfaction. , 


To our customers we would return thanks for past Be and sollte 


® continuance of the same. 


ROBERTSON & HENRY. 
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in consequence of the loss of a beloved wife, which 
sad event imparted almost a romantic character to 
the tenor of his future life. lo alleviate the grief the 
bereavement had brought him, and to restor his im- 
paired health, he was recommended by his physicians 
to travel; and it was whilst staying at Gibraltar that 
he fell into the society of the ofhcers of the garrison, 
and, his mind being somewhat diverted by their enter- 
taining company, he determined on devoting himself 
to the profession ofarms. He first served as a volun- 
teer at the siege of Toulon; and on his return raised 
from among his countrymen a battalion of the 90th 
Regiment, of which he was appointed the comman- 
der, He thenaccompanied his regiment to Gibraltar; 
but soou growing tired of the idleness of garrison duty, 
he obtained permission to join the Austrian army, 
where he found ample opportunities of studying the 
art of war, whilst he was enabled to send to the British 

overnment intelligence of the military operations and 
diplomatic measures adopted on the Continent. In 
1797 he returned to England, and was present at the 
reduction of the island of Minorca, He afterwards 
served in Spain with Sir John Moore, during the cam- 
paign which ended in the battle of Corunna, and the 
death of that gallant officer. In the ensuing year, Gene- 
ral Graham led a division at the siege of Flushing; in 
1810 he commanded the British at Cadiz; and in 1811 
he fought and won the memorable battle of Barossa.* 
After this he joined Lord Wellington, and was present 
at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, when the French were 
again beaten. Ill-health, consequent upon the fatigues 
he had undergone, rendered it necessary for him to re- 
visit England for ashort period. Early in 1813, how- 
ever, he returned to the scene of war, led the left wing 
at the battle of Vittoria, reduced the town and citadel 
of St. Sebastian, crossed the Bidassoa, and, after a 
severe contest, established the British army on the terri- 
tory of France. 


The campaign being ended, Sir Thomas returned to 
England; and on the 3rd of May, 1814, he was created 
a peer by the title of Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan, on 
which occasion he nobly refused a grant of £2,000 per 
annum, to himself and heirs, which was intended to 
accompany his elevation. On the same occasion, simi- 
lar honours and pensions were bestowed on Marshal 
Beresford and Sir Rowland Hill, who became Lords 
Beresford and Hill; whilst Wellington was elevated 
to the rank of Duke. In 1826 Lord luynedoch was ap- 
pointed to the governorship of Dumbarton Castle. He 
died in 1843, at the advanced age of ninety-three. 
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ONCE A SOLDIER—THEN A KING. 


(8).—CuarLes XIV. of Sweden, whose real name was 
JEAN Baptiste JuLES Bernavorre, was the son of a 
lawyer at Pau, and was destined for the bar, but, at 
the age of twenty-four, he commenced life as a private 
in the French royal marines, and served two years in 
Corsica. Playing a distinguished part in the wars of 
the French republic, his worldly fortunes rapidly ad- 
vanced, and in 1798 he married Hugénie Clary, the 
younger sister of the wife of Joseph Bonaparte. During 
the wars which Bonaparte relentlessly carried on 
against Prussia, Austria, aud Denmark, Bernadotte was 
employed in various important capacities ; but at the 
battle of Wagram he had high words with Bonaparte, 
who, during the engagement, deprived him of his re- 
serve division. Bernadotte demanded and obtained 
permission to retire from active service, and returned 
to Paris, but was soon again employed, and notwith- 
standing several quarrels between himself and the 
emperor, neither of whom seems ever to have quite 
understood each other, he, in 1810, accepted the gover- 
nor-generalship of the Roman states. By this time, 
Gustavus IV., king of Sweden, had, on account of in- 


* Tf the Spanish general, La Pena, had but sent 
his eight hundred dragoons and powerful horse-artil- 
lery to the fight, Marshal Victor would have been pre- 
vented from retreating. But not a man did he send to 
the aid of his heroic allies, though two of his bat- 
talions, impelled by the instinct of brave men, re- 
turned, without orders, to aid them when they heard 
the firing, and appeared on the field at the close of the 

ay. 
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A LIBERTINE’S LIFE IS NOT A LIFE OF LIBERTY. 


capacity, been forced to abdicate his crown, and he 
and his descendants were excluded from the throne for 
ever. ‘he uncle of this sovereign assumed the reigns 
of government as Charles XIII., but was childless; 
and the State chose Augustus of Holstein-Augusten- 
berg to be heir to the throne. This prince, however, 
died, and Charles XIII. proposed Bernadotte to the 
Swedish diet to be appointed prince-royal of Sweden.* 
In all his campaigns Bernadotte was distinguished 
from the great majority of the French commanders by 
the clemency and generosity of his conduct from the 
moment that the battle was at an end; and it was this 
conduct, even more than his brilliant reputation as a 
soldier, that caused him to be put in nomination as the 
successor to Charles XIII. ‘The choice was unani- 
mously approved, and, on the 2nd of November, 1810, 
Bernadotte entered Stockholm amid the acclamations 
of the people. On the 5th he addressed the king and 
the assembled States, and concluded with this excel- 
lent passage :— 


“ Brought up in the camp, I have been familiar with 
war, and am acquainted with all its calamities. No 
conquest can 30nsole a country for the blood of its 
children, shed in foreign wars. Itis not the physical 
dimensions of a country that constitute its strength. 
This lies rather in the wisdom of its laws, the great- 
ness of its commerce, the industry of its people, and 
the national spirit by which it is animated. Sweden 
has lately suffered greatly ; but the honour of her 
name is unsullied. She is still a land sufficient to 
swely our wants, and we have iron to defend our- 
selves.” 


In defence of the rights of the country of his adop- 
tion, Bernadotte was soon called upon to take up arms 
against Bonaparte, and from 1812 to the fall ef that 
great man, he was actively engaged in the principal 
Wars and events which. occupied the attention of 
Europe. In 1818 Charles XIII. died, when Bernadotte 
was proclaimed king of Norway and Sweden, under 
the title of Charles XLV. FEfaving now attained the 
summit of human ambition, he wisely directed his at- 
tention to the development of the resources of his 
adopted country, and when, after a long reign of un- 
usual prosperity, he passed quietly from this would, 
(having completed his eightieth year), and left Sweden 
in the hands of his son, she was enjoying that peace 
and prosperity which no doubt she had often wished 
for, but till then had never known. 


THE ARRIVAL OF NAPOLEON IN ENGLAND. 


(20.)—A striking instance of the instability of for- 
tune was witnessed ut Dover, ou the 20th of March, 
1871. While the ex-Empress Eugenie and her son were 
in the town awaiting the arrival of Napoleon from 
the Continent, after his release by the Prussians, the 
Due de Nemours, Princess Marguerite, and Princess 
Blanche of Orleans, passed through the town en route 
for France.~ Barely nine months had elapsed since 
the Orleans family sought permission from the ex- 
Emperor to return to France. Their request was re- 
fused, M. Ollivier, the minister of Napoleon, defending 
the refusal at considererable length in the Corps 
Législatif,. 

A TREASURED REDIC.* 


(25).—During the peace of Amiens, when Lord Nel- 
son was at Salisbury, in the middle of those popular 
acclamations which followed him everywhere, he re- 
cognised amid the huzzaing crowd a man who had as- 
sisted at the amputation of his arm, which he had lost 
in the unsuccessful attack on Teneriffe. He beckoned 
him to come up the stairs of the council-house, shook 
hands with him, and made him a present in remem- 
prance of his services at the time. he man imme- 
diately took from his bosom a piece of lace, which he 
had torn from the sleeve of the amputated arm, say- 
ing he had preserved, and would to the last moment 
preserye it, in memory of his old commander, whom he 
should always deem it the honour of his life to have. 
served, 


* The Emperor Napoleon could but with difficulty be 
induced to consent to Bernadotte becoming crown- 
prince and heir to the throne. ‘“ What!” said Berna- 
dotte, “ will you make me greater than yourself by 
making me refuse a crown?” The sarcasm told, and 
Napoleon merely replied—‘ Go! our fates must be ac- 
complished ! ” 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S INTERVIEW WITH THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


11M j A cold April, much bread and little wine.” |. 5 
we | SpaNiIsH PROVERB. a & 
2\Tul Admiral Keppel born, 1725. lam 
|W | Prussia seized Hanover, and closed the Elbe | 25 
3 | and Weiser to the British, 1801. 
ITI At Leicester Assizes, in 1790, a clergyman 96 
4/4) was sentenced to fourteen years’ traus- 
F ortation for marrying a couple without 27 
5 yanns or license. 5 <" 
Bonaparte resigned (for a brief space) his im- | 98 
6S perial dignity, at Fontainebleau, 1814. 
7S jLow Sunday.—lst Sun. aft. Haster Q® 
8|M Fire Insurances due. 1 
Act of Parliament passed for retaining Bona- 
ie Wee at Bt Afeated’ Marshal Soult at ti z 

1 ington defeated Marshal soult a 1e 
10|W Mette of Toulouse, 1814. ; 3 

ITI ‘Four French ships of the line, with many 4 
I1i 1h; merchant ships, riding at anchor in the 

F Basque Roads, attacked by Lords Gambier 
12) | and Cochrane, and destroyed, 1809. Lord| 5 

iS | Gambier was tried for neglecting to sup- 

13) port Cochrane, but acquitted. 6 
14/S Ana Sunday after Baster. 7 
1ciM [After much opposition, the Roman Catholic 
51M Relief Bill passed, 1829. D 
: OT \Battle of Culloden, 1746.—William Brough- 
U!” ton, of Neston, who had been at the battle | 9 
I W of Culloden, died in 1816, aged 106. He re- 
7i mained a healthy and industrious labourer 10 
8\Th: to the end of his life; and used to call him- 
I a] sb xe George’s hard bateene 11 
aving drawn his pension more than sixty 
9 Cen ¥ lof the kingdom of me 
Athens made the capital of the kingdom o ‘ 
2015 modern Greece, 1833. % 13 
21\S |Third Sunday after Easter. |14 
2 2! M lithe celebrated naval adventurer, Paul Jones, 

i*“* | burnt a sloop in Whitehaven harbour, 1778. | 15 
23,Tu'Shakespeare died, 1616, | St. George. |S 
24, W “ After thy death, PU raise dissension sharp, |17 
2 Th’ Loud strife among the herd of little minds; |, , 

5. | Envy shall seek to dim thy wondrous page, 18 
26) F | But ail the clearer will thy glory skine.”— |19 
Rat Lupwie TiEcK. 
275 1 20 
9831S iFourth Sunday after Easter, 2] 
29/M lp vial of Lord Melville, 1806. 29 


bs French privateer and prize worth £1,200,000, 


30|T ul” taken-by the English, 1793, 
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leas Algerine pirates have been notorious 

throughouy ancient and modern history for 
their excessive cruelties, and many have been the 
sad tales respecting Christians who have been con- 
demned to a life of slavery when captured by the 
“ Barbary Pirates,” as they were called. On seve- 
ral memorable occasions they have been chastised 
by armaments directed against them hy Spain, 
France, and England. On one occasion, the re- 
doubtable Admiral Blake took them in hand and 
terrified them into pacific measures. 


At alater date ApwiraL KeppeL was sent to the 
Dey of Algiers, to demand restitution of two ships 
which the pirates had taken. Preparation for at- 
tack being completed, Keppel boldly sailed with 
his squadron into the be~ of Algiers, and cast an- 
chovrin front of the Dey’s palace. He then landed, 
and attended only by his captain and barge’s crew, 
demanded animmediate audience of the Dey ; this 
being granted, he claimed full satisfaction tor the 
injuries done to the subjects of his Britannic 
majesty. Surprised and enraged at the boldness 
of the admiral’s remonstrance, the Dey exclaimed, 
“That he wondered at the English king’s insolence 
in sending him a foolish beardless boy.” 'l'o this 
Keppel, nothing daunted, made a spirited reply, at 
which the Dey threw himself into avioleut passion, 
and forgetting the laws of ail nations in respect to 
ambassadors, ordered his mutes to attend with 
the bowstring, at the same time teiJing Keppel he 
should pay for his audacity with his lite. Un- 
moved with this menace, the admiral took the Dey 
toa window facing the bay, and showed him the 
English fleet riding at anchor, and told him, that 
if he dared to put him to death, there were Eng- 
lishmen enough in that fleet to make him a glorie 
ous funeral pile. The Dey was wise enough te 
take the hint. The admiral obtained ample resti- 
tution, and came off in safety. 


For continued acts of piracy, on a later occasion 
(in 1816) Lord Exmouth successfully bombarded 
the city of Algiers for three days, and compelled 
the Dey to abolish Christian Slavery in his do- 
minions. In 1830, Algiers, after severe conflicts, 
surrendered to a French armament, when the Dey 
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was deposed, and the barbarian government was wholly 
overthrown, since which time Algiers has been re- 
tained by the French. The capture of Abd-el-Kader 
and the complete subjugation of the Algerines by 
the French, are matters of modern history. 


Piracy on Western seas is now almost totally un- 
known. The great national navies of Kurope have 
become so numerous, so irresistibly powerful, and so 
spread over the great highways of Kuropean commerce, 
that pirates have no means of coping with them. The 
application of steam, too, has done wonders in putting 
a stop to this nefarious system, so terrible in its work- 
ing in times gone by, and the high seas are now weil 
guarded by the ships of war of every nation. It is 
true that piracy still prevails in the Chinese waters; 
but even there it is gradually and steadily disappear- 
ing ; and indeed the pirates of that part of the world 
are fast extinguishing themselves, for, unable to ob- 
tain their coveted booty, they are compelled to prey on 
each other. 


It is always pleasant to read about England’s naval 
heroes, and it may not be out of place to givea brief 
sketch of the life of Admiral Keppel. He was the 
second son of William, earl of Albermarle, and was 
born in the year1725. At an early age he entered the | 
navy, and accompanied Commodore Anson in his vyoy- | 
ageround the world. Being appointed to a command, 
he soon distinguished himself by capturing Belleisle | 
from France, but nof until after a desperate resist- 
ance on the part of the French. In 1778 Keppel com- 
manded the Channel fleet, and in the same year fell 
in with the French fleet under Count d'Orvilliers, off 
Ushant. A partial action lasting three hours ensued, 
which the English admiral intended to renew on the 
following morning, but when day dawned, the enemy, 
taking advantage of the night, withdrew into the | 
harbour of Brest. ‘he failure of a complete victory 
Was attributed to Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser’s non-com- 
pliance with Keppel’s signals. ‘This affair gave great 
dissatisfaction to the nation, which was aggravated by 
Sir Hugh Palliser, second in command, preferring a 
charge against Admiral wepeel, who was honourably 
acquitted by a court-martial at Portsmouth. Public 
feeling was much excited in favour of Keppel, and 
Palliser was fain to make his escape out of Portsmouth 
at five o'clock in the morning, in order to avoid the 
insults of the mob. The news was received in London 
with great rejoicings and illuminations, whilst the 
windows of obnoxious persons were broken. Sir Hugh 
was then tried and censured. In 1782 Admiral Keppel, 
for his distinguished services, was raised to the peer- | 
age. Hesubsequently acted on two different occasions 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. He died on the 3rd 
of October, 1786, greatly regretted. 


Anvitional Motes to April. 
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it found its way from the Exchequer into the iron chest | 
at the Navy Office; from thence, it might say, I ex- j 


| With a gurgling noise shouted ‘ Murder!’ 


| consideration for opponents. 


; seaman or seaman’s widow. j 
| when [ was taken out to pay a bill of the treasurer of 
i the navy. 


““SPARE SUPERFLUITIES TQ PROVIDE NECESSARIES.” 


regulating the Department of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, of which Lord Melville, then occupying that post, 
was himself the supporter, and which act advanced 
the salary of the place from £2,000 to £4,000 per annum, 
in place of all emoluments which might have pre- 
viously been derived from the public money in the 
‘Treasurer’s hands, stated three heads of charges against 
him. ‘These were—his applying the money of the 
public to other uses than those of the Naval Depart- 
ment; his conniving at a system of peculation in an 
individual for whose conduct he was responsible 3 and 
his having been a participator in that peculation. The 
accused was heard at the bar of the House of Commons, 
when he acknowledged having appropriated public 
money entrusted to him to other public purposes, but 
solemnly denied having derived any benefit therefrom, 
or that he had participated in the profits made by the 
person alluded to. And this gave Lord Ellenborough 
the opportunity of pungently remarking :—'‘ Not know 
money! Did he seeit when it glittered 2 Did he hear 
it when it chinked?” Nevertheless, Melville confessed 
that he hadapplied the sum of £10,000in a way which he 
could not reveal consistently with private honour and 
public duty. Fifteen days after, he was impeached, in 
the name of the Commons of Great Britain; but on ac- 
count of the lateness of the session the prosecution was 
postponed to the following year. ‘he trial commenced 
on the 29th of April, when the evidence and arguments 
having closed on the 17th of May, averdict of not guilty 
was returned on the 12th of June. Lord Melville after 
this took no part in public affairs. He died in 1811. 


The following humorous passage in Lord Melville’s 
life is related :— 


“Being on a visit to Edinburgh, shortly after the 
passing of ‘some unpopular measure to which he had 
given his support, on the morning after his arrival 
he sent for a barber to shave him at his hotel. This 
functionary, a considerable humorist, resolved to indi- 
cate his sentiments respecting his lordship’s recent 
procedure as a legislator. Having decorated his lord- 
ship with an apron, he proceeded to lather his face. 
‘then, flourishing his razor, he said,‘ We are much 
obliged to you, my lord, for the part you lately took in 
the passing of that odious bill.” ‘Oh, you're a politi- 
cian,’ said his lordship; ‘I sent fora barber.’ ‘ U’ll shave 
you directly,’ added the barber, who, after shaving 
one-half of the chin, rapidly drew the back of his in- 
strument across his lordship’s throat, saying, ‘ ake 
that, you traitor!’ and rushed out of the room. Lord 
Melville, who conceived that his throat had been cut 
from ear to ear, placed the apron around his neck, and 
‘I'he waiter 
immediately appeared, and at his lordship’s entreaty, 
rushed eut to proeure asurgeon. ‘I'bree members of 
the medical faculty were speedily in attendance; but 
his lordship could scarcely be persuaded by their joint 
solicitation to expose his throat, around which he 
firmly held the barber’s apron. At length he consented 
to an examination ; but he could only be convinced by 
looking into a mirror that his throat had been un- 
touched. His lordship, mortified by the merriment 
which the occurrence excited, speedily returned to 
London.” 


It has been remarked of Lord Melville, “that his 
influence was for many years supreme in Scotland, 
and he did not always wield his power with much 
In fact, his will was 
law, and the ‘fiat of the Dundases’ was sufticient to 
repress all comment on public matters in that part 
of the country. A monument was, however, erected 
to his memory in Edinburgh.” , 


pected to be transported to the pocket of some brave 
But judge of my surprise 


Soon afterwards I found myself in the 
House of Commons, and to my astonishment, heard 
Lord Melville say that he- had applied me and ten 
thousand others to public purposes, but which he 
never would name. Subsequent to that; when I had 
made a few more transactions, 1 found myself in West- 
minster Hall, in the pocket of a councillor, who was 
pleading the cause of Lord Melville, and strictly en- 
deavouring to controvert both the law and the fact; 
but what surprised me most was to hear another coun- 
sellor, who professed to be on the same side, contradict 
his colleague point blank.” 


Zz 
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«HEH CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 


Prince Alfred born, 1819. 
Mary Innes died, at the advanced age of 137, 
in the Isle of Skye, 1814. 
Bourbon dynasty restored, and Louis XVIII. 
entered Paris, 1814. 


'S (Sir Humphry Gilbert born, 1539. 


W 
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S |Rogation Sunday. 

M The great Battle of Prague (the first in the 
Seven Years’ War), 1757. 

Tul Marshal Suwarow died, 1800. 

In France, in 1792, the military revolutionary 

watchword was — “ War against castles 5 


HOLY THURSDA y. peace to 


cottages.” 
Treaty of Peace betwixt Germany and 
Franee signed at Frankfort, 1871. 


Battle of Fontenoy, 1745. 


iSunday after Aseension. 

M ithe English Government having determined 

to send convicts to Australia, a fleet sailed 

from Plymouth, carrying 558 male and 218 

female convicts, 1787. [The convicts in one 

of the ships made a futile attempt to pos- 

|__ sess themselves of the vessel. ] 

1 ,Napeleon Ill. and the Empress Hugenie 
visited Q. Victoria at Windsor Castle, 1855. 


17, F \Sir Thomas Fairfax born, 1611. 


‘France formed into an empire,and Bonaparte 


S| proclai med Emperor of the French, 1804. 
19S (Whit Sunday. 
20 M \In 1774 the remains of Pdward I. were found 
\- nearly entire in W estminster Abbey. 
21 Tu Island of St. Helena discovered, under Juan 
| de Nova Castilla, on St. Helena’s day, 1502. 
22, W he Dutch afterwards held it until 1600, 
| when they were expelled by the English. 
22:'Th Battle of Kilcullen, and defeat of the British 


by the Irish, 1798. 
24F \Queen Victoria born, 1819. 


“ Long may she reign over us!” 


Trinity Sunday. 

A London Gazette extraordinary forged, with 
a view of affecting the funds, 1787. 

he Life-Guards were first enrolled in 1788, 
on the disbanding of four troops of horse. 

Restoration of Charles II., 1660. 

Corpus Christi. The Dauphin of France, 

(afterwards Louis XVI.) married to Marie 

Antoinette, 1770.——Defeat of the Aus- 

trians at the battle of Palestro, 1859. 
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from the beginning, an 


the sun with the sea! 
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THE MOON'S CHANGES. 


New Moon .. 7th, .. 19 min 
First Quar. .. 15th, .. 6 min 
Full Moon .. 22nd, .. 8 min 
Last Quar. .. 29th, .. 12 min. 
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N the year 1539, Humpury GILBERT was born in 


the fine oJd 


Raleigh. 


vast that no eye could 
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firmly impressed with a belief in its existence; and 
he felt that the discovery of such passage would tend 
most materially to a rapid union between the New 
World and the Old. In 1576 he published a pamphlet 
to prove the practicability of a north-west passage to 
China; and his speculations attracted the attention of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, secretary of state, who com- 
municated them to Queen Elizabeth, who, with that 
sagacity for which she has been so justly renowned, 
saw the importance of the subject, and by her orders 
Gilbert appeared before the privy council. The result 
of that examination was favourable to Gilbert’s 
schemes, although many of them were very wild and 
speculative, and at the present day would be treated 
With ridicule; but there shone through them all a 
great amount of candour and honesty that cannot be 
too much admired. 


In seeking to test the truth of his theories, Sir Hum- 

phry undertook two voyages at his own cost. ‘Phe ex- 
pense of fitting out the expedition was so great that it 
absorbed the remainder of his fortune. He again ap- 
pealed to the queen, who this time gaye him command 
of a fleet of five ships for the expedition, and in June, 
1583, the enterprising navigator started on his voyage 
of discovery. Newfoundland was reached—where Sir 
Humphry hoped to find silver mines—and the stan- 
dard of England was planted in St. John’s, . he 
American coast was then explored, but during this 
work a terrible storm arose, and three ships of the gal- 
lant little fleet were wrecked (the Golden Hinde and the 
Squirrel, a 10-ton frigate ! being saved), when Gilbert was 
compelled, by the failing of his provisions, to set sail 
for England, which he was destined never again to see, 
for the voyage home was one of the most tempestuous 
on record. Throughout, however, Gilbert’s high sense 
of religion and duty never once deserted him. One of 
the officers who accompanied the expedition, and after- 
wards wrote its history, gives the following picture of 
Gilbert’s attitude in danger :— 
,. ‘Monday, the Sth of September, in the afternoon, 
the frigate was near cast away, oppressed by waves, 
but at that time recovered, and giving forth signs of 
joy, the General, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, 
cried out to us in the Hinde, so often as we did ap- 
proach within hearing: ‘ We are as near to heaven by 
sea as by land!’ reiterating the same speech, well be- 
seeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Clirist, as I can 
testify that he was. ‘The same Monday night, about 
twelve o’clock, or not long after, the frigate being 
a-head of us in the Golden Hinde, suddenly her lights 
were thrown out, whereof as it were in a moment we 
lost the sight; and withal our watch cried: ‘he 
General was cast away,’ which was too true.” 


With such sentiments on his lips and in his heart, 
the brave Gilbert, on the 10th day of September, whilst 
in the prime of life, found a grave in the great Atlantic, 
on whose waters his little ship had gone so gallantly 
forth in the service of his country and of science, and 
in whose cause he himself had met his death. Hig 
brave comrades shared the brave navigator’s fate. 

The practice of Sir Humphry’s life seemed to be 
formed upon the spirit of that of prayer so sublimely 
spoken by the author of “Paradise Lost:”’-- - 

** What in me is dark 
Tllumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men!” 


The career of Sir Humphry’s half-brother, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is well known, and has been a fertile theme 
for the pens of many writers. J'erminating his eyent- 
ful life on the scaffold, his last words were, as he felt 
the edge of the axe:—‘‘ This is u sharp medicine, but it 
ts a physician that will cure all diseases!” 


Auritional Potes to ap. 
AN EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED. 


(7).—The celebrated Marsaau Suwarow was one of 
the few generals who never lost a battle; and his 
career is a brilliant example cf how “fortune favours 
the brave,” for he entered the Russian army as a pri- 
vate soldier, and died with the title of Prince Italinski, 


[ie him by Paul of Russia for his services in Italy 


NE eect ala RS Ac oR ESS 
“WHERE AVARICE RULES, HUMANITY IS ABSENT.” 


against the French. Although the Czar had conferred 
this honour upon Suwarow, he, nevertheless, behaved 
to him with great ingratitude, and this treatment had 
a great effect upon his health and spirits, and he did 
not long eujoy his honours. 


The following anecdote of the “rough and rugged” 
warrior is related by Dr. Doran in his J'able Traits: — 

“When Suwarow returned from his Italian campaign 
to St. Petersburg, in 1799, the Emperor Paul sent 
Count Kontaissow to compliment him on his arrival. 
The count had been originally a Circassian slave, and 
valet to Paul, who had successively raised him to the 
ranks of equerry, baron, and count. The Circassian 
parvenu found the old warrior at supper. ‘ Excuse me,’ 
said Suwarow, pausing in his meal, ‘I cannot recall 
the origin of your illustrious family. Doubtless your 
valour in battle procured for youyour dignity as count.’ 
‘Well, no,’ said the ex-valet,‘I have never been in 
battle. ‘Ah! perhaps you have been attached to an 
embassy ?? ‘ No.’ ‘lo a ministerial office, then ?? ‘That 
neither.?. ‘What important post, then, have you oc- 
cupied ?’—‘ I have been valet-de-chambre to the em- 
peror.’ _ ‘Oh, indeed, said the veteran leader, laying 
down his spoon, andecalling aloud for his own valet, 
Nroschka, ‘ Here, you villain!’ said he, as the latter ap- 
peared, ‘I tell you daily to leave off drinking and 
thieving, and you never listen to me. Now, look at 
this gentleman here. He was a valet, like you; but 
being neither sot nor thief, he is now grand equerry 
to his, majesty, knight of all the Russian orders, and 
count of the empire! Go, sirrah, follow his example, 
and you will have more titles than your master, who 
requires nothing just now, but to be left alone to finish 
his supper!’” 

Suwarow was held in the greatest respect by his 
soldiers, and though at all times he showed himselfa 
brilliant tactician, he used to say that the whole of his 
system was comprised in the words—“Advance and 
strike!” 

MAKING HER VOICE HEARD! 


(17.)—The distinguished Parliamentary general, Sir 
Tuomas Farrrax (afterwards lord), was the commander 
(under Cromwell), at the Battle of Naseby. The victory 
was with the forces of Parliament, and King Charles 
fled, leaving his cannon, baggage, and nearly 5,000 
prisoners. During the fight Fairfax had his helmet 
beaten off, but nevertheless continued in the fight 
bareheaded, refusing a helmet that was offered him. 


Although Fairfax was opposed to the king in the field, 
yet he strenuously opposed his execution. Clarendon 
relates that at the trial of the king, on the name of 
Lord Fairfax, which stood foremost in the list of his 
Majesty’s judges, being called, no answer was made; 
his lordship haying chosen to absent himself. he 
Crier having called him a second time, a bold voice was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ He has more wit than to be here!” 
"he circumstance threw the court into some disorder ; 
and some person asking who it was that thus presumed 
to disturb the court, there was no answer but a little 
murmuring. But presently, when the impeachment 
was read, and that expression used, of ‘ All the good 
people of England,” the same voice in a louder tone 
exclaimed, ‘‘ No, nor the hundredth part of them.” 
On this, one of the officers desired the soldiers ‘* to give 
fire into that box whence the presumptuous words were 
uttered.” But it was quickly discovered that it was 
the General’s (Lord Fairfax) wife, who had uttered both 
these sharp sayings, who was presently persuaded or 
forced to leave the place, to prevent any new disorder. 
“Lady Vairfax,” says Clarendon, “having been edu- 
cated in Holland, had little reverence for the Church 
of England, and so had unhappily concurred in her 
husband’s entering into the rebellian, never imagining 
what misery it would bring on the kingdom ; and now 
abhorred the work in hand as much as anybody could 
do, and did all she could to hinder her husband from 
acting any part in it.” 

After the execution of King Charles, Fairfax re- 
signed the command of the army, and retired awhile 
from public life. At the Restoration he crossed over 
to Holland for the purpose of congratulating Charles 
If. on his aceession, and was formally reconciled to 
that monarch. Fairfax afterwards devoted his leisure 
hours to literature, and, at his death in 1671, he left 
behind him a volume of Poems and Miscellanies, in- 
cluding an interesting sketch of his own life. 
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THE DEATH OF PIZARRO, THE ‘‘CONQUEROR OF PERU.” 


|Memorable engagement between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake, 1813. 


(lst Sunday after Trinity. 
Jethro Tull, (speculative experimenter in |- 


agriculture,) died, 1740. 

Battle of Magenta, and defeat of the Aus- 
triaus by the French and Sardinians, 1859. 
Massacre of an fnglish boat’s crew, bearing 

a flag of truce hoisted, at Hango, 1855. 
‘Napoleon I. conferred the crown of Spain on 
his brother Joseph, 1808. 


\Robert Bruce died, 1329. 


The Allied Sovereigns, amidst enthusiastic 
rejoicings, entered London, 1814. 


2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, opened by the 
Queen, 1854.— The Dutch, under De Ruy- 
ter, entered the Medway, and destroyed 
several English ships, 1667. 

James III. of Scotland killed near Bannock- 
burn by his rebellious nobles, 1488. 

Paraffin was discovered by Reichenbach, in 
1830. 


Battle of Naseby, 1645. 


The aéronaut, De Rosier, killed by falling 
from a balloon near Boulogne, 1785, 


3rd Sunday after Trinity. | 
[Battle of Dettingen, 1743. 


_|[Battle of Bunker’s Hill, and defeat of the 


revolted Americans, 1775.—Although they 
were defeated, they refer to it with national 
pride, on account of their heroic resistance. 


Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 
Broadswords forbidden by law to be worn in 
Scotland, 1724. 


Bonaparte abdicated (for the second and last 
_time), the throne of France, 1815. 


4th Sunday after Trinity. 
—MIDSUMMER DAY. 


[Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 


Pizarro assassinated, 1541. 


Rev. Dr. Dodd executed at Tyburn for 
forgery, 1777. 


Lord Raglan died, 1855. 
Trial of the Seven Bishops, 1688. 


Sth Sunday after Trinity. _ 
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THE MOON'S CHANGES, 


New Moon .. 6th, .. 23 min. past 3 morn. 
First Quar. .. 14th, .. 19 min. past 7 morn, 
Full Moon .. 21st, .. 58 miu. past 6 morn. 
Last Quar. .. 27th, .. 27 min, past 9 night. 


Reference to Lllustratton. 


NTIL Prescott wrote “The Conquest of Peru,” 
there was but little reliable information to be 
found in any book purporting to give the career of 
that remarkable man, Francisco Pizarro, styled 
the *‘Conqueror of Peru.” Hitherto, the general 
notion of Pizarro’s character was less based upon 
fact than upon fiction; and the most popular be- 
lief was perhaps founded upon the representation 
drawn of the rapacious tyrant-in a German play 
by Kotzebue, which has been adapted to the Eng- 
lish stage by the brilliant and beautifying pen of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Francisco Pizarro, a 
man of not even the commonest education—the 
illegitimate son of a Spanish gentleman and Spa- 
nish peasant-girl, spendin the earliest years of 
his life as a swineherd—had yet the genius to do, 
after a fashion, for Spain, that which in a later 
century our own Clive did for England—giving to 
the mothex-country possessions of boundless ex- 
tent and fabulous wealth in a far-off continent. 
There, however, the comparison between the men 
ends. Clive was educated, enlightened, single- 
minded, and humane: Pizarro was ignorant, 
bigoted, selfish, and cruel. Being, however, of an 
ambitious and enterprising temperament, the 
Spanish hero soon quitted his humble oceupa- 
tion of swineherd, and joined a band of adyen- 
turers, bound for America in search of wealth and 
fame. In 1524 the young man found himself at 
Panama, associated with two other adventurers— 
| Diego de Almagro, and Hernandez Lucque, a 
' monk; and the three worthies made their way to 
Peru, in the conquest of which country, Pizarro 
was destined afterwards to play so prominent a 
part. he wealth of the country was such as to 
arouse the cupidity of the Spaniard, and to induce 
‘ him to seek from the home government the power 
and means of forming a settlement, with the ulti- 
| mate object of the subjugation of the native in- 
habitants—a simple people, who could form no 
estimate of the aniount of treasure which slept in 
their mines, and the terrible calamities which the 
possession of that treasure was destined to bring 
upon them. With such objects in view, Pizarro 
returned to Spain ; but his representations of the 
| boundless wealth which he had beheld, and which 
‘| he coveted, beyond the Atlantic, were coldly re- 
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ceived—and, indeed, dishelieved—by the authorities, 
who regarded the enthusiast as a base-born braggart 
and needy adventurer. However, nothing daunted, 
Pizarro was enabled to return to Peru in 1531, in time 
to avail himself of the advantage of the civil war then 
nk, sing between the legitimate monarch, Huascar, 

his half-brother, Atahualpa, the reigning Inca. 
Offering his sword to the latter, he was allowed to take 
command of a band of Europeans, and march into the 
interior. Swift of action as of purpose, the treacherous 
Spaniard marched upon the capital, where he made the 
unsuspecting Inca prisoner in his own palace—even 
whilst partaking of his hospitality. Then commenced 
that cruel system of extortion and persecution which 
he pursued throughout the remainder of his career. 
Brutalities, such as those which in a less remote age 
Warren Hastings was accused of towards the natives of 
India, Pizarro prosecuted towards the natives of Peru. 
He commenced this fell career by extorting from his 
royal prisoner a house full of precious metals, valued 
at two millions of English money; after which he had 
him brought to a trial on a false charge of conspiracy, 
and condemned to be burnt, granting in his Christian 
merey to the prisoner, as a reward for embracing the 
faith of the Conqueror, permission to be strangled 
before being burnt! Pizarro had at length become 
“such a despicable tyrant, that he was not “only feared 
and hated by the Peruvians. but.by his own followers, 
between one of whom, named Almagro, and Pizarro 
a feud sprang up, which ended in the cruel death of 
the former, ‘he rule of Pizarro at length became so 
obnoxious that a conspiracy was formed for his as- 
sassination—a terrible scene—in which the son of the 
murdered Almagro took part, and which may be thus 
briefly related:— 


“Surrounded at his table after dinner by a few of his 
most faithful adherents, Pizarro was reclining at his 
ease, probably maturing fresh conquests to add to 
his insatiate ambition, but little suspecting the im- 


pending fate soon to overtake hm. Suddenly, with | 


the impetuosity of an avalanche, his dreams were dis- 
-pelled by the loud clanking of armour, many and heavy 

footsteps, boisterous and angry words, crashing and 
opening of doors, ina brief interval revealing in the 
imperfect light the glimmering of hostile blades In 
the mind of Pizarro all doubts were now dispelled— 


they came as foes, and as enemies he prepared for his | 


defence. Hastily he ordered the door to be secured, 
whilst he and his half-brotner, Alcantra, buckled on 
their armour. In the confusion that ensued the order 
was disobeyed, and his enemies were upon him ere he 
was prepared. Hastily seizing a sword, he confronted 
his foes with determination. ‘What, ho!’ he cried, 
‘traitors, have ye come to kill me in my own house?’ 
As he spoke, he plunged his sword into the body of the 
nearest man. They were fighting in a narrow passage, 
where only one man could advance at atime. Pizarro 
defended this passage bravely. The conspirators drew 
-back, and there was a moment’s pause. ‘Why do we 
loiter?’ cried one. ‘Down with the traitor!? 1 hey 
rushed forward. One man was thrown into the arms of 
Pizarro, who ran him through with his sword; but at 
that moment he received a wound in his throat, and 
reeling, sank on the floor, while the conspirators seized 
the opportunity of plunging their swords into his body. 
‘Jesu!’ exclaimed the dying man, and tracing a cross 
with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent down his 
head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the 
rest, put an end to his existence.” 


Thus, on the 26th June, 1541, after six years of des- 
potism, eruelty, and conquest—after giving vast pro- 
vinees to Spain, and filling her coffers with treasure 
wrung mercilessly from the unfortunate natives— 

* perished the most remarkable man of his day. 
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, Avvtttonal Protes to Bane, 


BRAVE TOM TOM BROWN. 


(16).—The battle of Drerrinaen was fought betwixt 
the British, Hanoverian, and Hessian army, com- 

manded by King George LL. of England and the Earl 
of Stair, and the French ar my under Marshal Noailles | 
andthe Duc de Grammont. The French were defeated 
with great loss. - At this battle a private of the name 
of THOMAS Brown, who had not been more than a year 


in the service, singularly distinguished himself by his | translated to Winchester, in which see he died in 1721. 


intrepidity. After having two horses killed under him, 
and losing two fingers of his left hand, seeing the regi- 
mental standard borne off by some of the enemy, in 
consequence of a wound received by the cornet, he 
galloped into the midst of the enemy, shot the soldier 
who was carrying off the standard ; and having seized 
it, and thrust it between his thigh and saddle, he 
gallantly fought his way back through the hostile 
ranks, and though covered with wounds, bore the 
| prize In triumph to his comrades, who greeted him with 
three cheers. In this valiant exploit Brown received 
eight wounds in his face, head and neck ; three balls 
went thruugh his hat,and two lodged in his back 
whence they could never be extracted. he fame of 
‘Yom: Brown. like Shaw the Waterloo life-cuardsman, 
soon spread through the kingdom; his health was 
| drank with enthusiasm, his achiev ement was painted 
on sign-posts, and prints represeuting his person and 
heroic deeds were sold in abundance. He retired on 
a pension of £30 a-year, to the town of Yarm (where 
there is still a sign that commemorates his valour), 
and died there in January, 1746. 


THE TRIAL OF 1HE SEVEN BISHOPS, 


(29).—The trial of the seven bishops (Canterbury, 
Bath, Chichester, St. Asaph, Bristol, Ely, and Peter- 
bor ough) who had been pr eviously sent to the Tower of 
London by James II., for refusing to read a declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience (intendi ng to bring the 
Roman Catholics into ecclesiastical and civil power 
was a momentous period in English history, an 
operated powerfully in effecting the ‘change of dynasty. 
Lord Macaulay makes a good point of the zeal of the 
people of Cornwali in behalf of their fellow- country- 


man, TRE! awny. Bishop of Bristol, who was one of the 
seven. ‘lhis dignitary was the son of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, of 'lrelawny, in Cornwall, baronet, ‘‘ and 
whom they reverenced less as a ruler of the Church 
than as the head of an honouralle house, and the heir 
through twenty descents of ancestors who had been of 
great note before the Normans had set foot on English 
ground.” The bishop enjoyed a very high popularity 
.n his native district, aud the prompt acquittal of the 
bishops alone prev euted the people from rising in arms. 
A song was made for the occasion, which resounded in 
every house, in every highway, and in every street; and 
the burden of the ballad is still rememhéred— —though 
the exact original of the song was lest, but which, in 
the following, has been happily restored by the Rey. 
R. 8. Hawker, of Morwenstow, Cornwall :— 


* A good sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 
King James's men shall understand! 
What Cornish lads can do! 


And have they fix’d the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die ? 

Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !” 


{The miners from the caverns re-echoed the song 
With the variation :— 
“hen twenty thousand under ground 
Will know the reason w hy.”] 


Out spake their captain brave and bold; 
A merry wight was he; 

‘If London Tower were Michael's Hold, 
We'll set I'relawny free! 


We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay, y 

With one and all, and vend to hand, 
‘And who shall bid us nay ! 


And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view; 

Come forth ! come forth! ye ‘cowards all, 
Heres men as good as you, 


Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die 

But here’s twenty thoussad Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why!’” 


It is worthy of remark that the opposition which Tre- 
| lawny had presented to the acts of King James didnot 
| prevent his Majesty from afterwards adv ancing him to 

the see of Exeter, an event which happened just befor 

the Revolution. By Queen Anne he was afterwards 


1372—.J) U Li Y —31 days, 


IM ‘Louis Bonaparte (father of Napoleon III.) 
abdicated the throne of Holland, 1810. 


2)Tu Sir Robert Peel died, 1850. 


Dr. Lyell murdered in the streets of Patna 
by the Indian mutineers, 1857. 

TH America declared ‘‘ free, sovereign, and inde- 

4 pendent,” 1776. 


5 F Algiers surrendered to a French armament, 
when the Dey was deposed, 1830. 
6|S |Sir Thomas More bhd., 15335. 


7|S (6th Sunday after Trinity. 
8M | Pulteney (Earl of Bath) d., 1764. 
9 Tul Shelley drowned, 1822. 


The first paper-mill erected in England was 
at Dartford, Kent, 1588. 


Tl \Louis Napoleon and the Emperor ef Austria 
1; met at Villa Franca (after the battle of 


IE Solferino), and by mutual arrangement 
agreed to a treaty of peace, 1859. 

12'S |On this day, 1772, Captain Cook departed from 
3 : Plymouth on his second voyage of discovery. 

14|S |7th Sunday after Trinity. 

I<M Earl Stanhope and 600 gentlemen celebrated 
5\4 the anniversary of French Revolution, 1790. 

16\T The Great Salt Lake chosen bythe Mormons 

Ul) for an “‘ everlasting abode,” 1847. 
I 7 W In 1794, John Swinden, a letter-carrier, was 


executed in London for secreting a letter 
containing Bank of England notes to the 
amount of fifteen pounds! 

George the Fourth crowned with great pomp 
and ceremony, in Westminster Abbey, 1821, 


Spanish Armada defeated, 1587. 


Battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 


Captain Warner sank the John O'Gaunt off 
Brighton, in an experiment with his inven- 
tion for destroying ships, 1844.—LordKill- 
warden assassinated by an Irish mob, 1803. 

Mr. Cocking killed in making a descent in a 
parachute from a balloon at Lee, 1837. 

26\F Dreadful earthquake at Frosolone, Naples, 

| when 6,000 souls were destroyed, 1805. 

Marshal Turenne killed at the battle of Salz- 

bach, 1675. 

Sth Sunday after Trinity. 

[Battle of Talavera, and defeat of the French 
by the British and Spanish armies, 1809. 

Mrs. Hicks and her daughter executed at 
Huntingdon, for witchcraft, 1716. 

£10,000 awarded to Captain’ Johnson for 
making the first steam voyage to India, 1825 
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7. HE MOON’S CHANGES, 


New Moon 

First Quar. .. 
Fuld Moon .. 
Last Quar. .. 


Sth, .. 25 min. past 6 even. 
13th, .. 48 min. past 7 even. 
20th, .. 53 min. past 1 aftrn. 
e7th, .. 19 min. past 7 morn. 


Ucference to Lllustration 


ERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, one of England’s 

. most distinguished poets, was the son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, the representative of an ancient 
family, and was born at Field Place, near Hor- 
sham, in 1792. In his early life the future poet 
was well nurtured, well educated, and, in addition 
to these great advantages, he was well cared for 
all his life through—forming a marked contrast to 
the men who have sung pleasant rhymes in the 
midst of privations and pressing cares. 

In his fifteenth year, Shelley was sent to Eton, 
where he refused, with scorn and indignation, 
to submit to the “ fagging system;” and as his 
spirit was not to be bent or broken, he had_his 
way. Naturally shy and diffident, he did not join . 
in the sports of his companions—and even as an 
Eton boy, was dreamy and imaginative, spending 
his leisure in making verses. Beforeleaving Eton, 
however, he fell in love with his beautiful young 
cousin, Harriet Grove, the daughter of a clergy- 
man in Wiltshire. ‘he families of the lovers 
looked favourably on the match; and at the age of 
eighteen Shelley was sent to Oxford. But Oxford 
was less kind than Eton, and cast him off for 
having written ‘‘.A Defence of Atheism;” and the 
match was broken off, as the tone of Shelley’s 
sceptical mind alarmed Miss Grove’s_ parents. 
His father’s indignation was also roused, and he, 
too, expelled him from his house. A brief sojourn 
in London followed, during which time Shelley 
composed his ‘*‘ Queen Mab.” Sir Timothy soon 
became reconciled to his son; but the erratic poet 
having chosen to unite himself to a hotel-keeper’s 
daughter, by a Gretna Green marriage, the wrath 
of the baronet was again aroused, and futher and 
son became more at variance than ever, The union 
proved ill-assorted, and after three years of misery 
to both, Shelley separated from his wife, and his 
father allowed him £800 per annum. Not very 
long afterwards Shelley was agitated into tempo- 
rary derangement by learning that his wife had 
destroyed herself. ‘Iwo children had been the fruit 
of Shelley’s marriage with his first wife, and these 
he failed in obtaining possession of after a pro- 
tracted and painful lawsuit—Lord Eldon deciding 
that Shelley was not a fit and proper person to 
take care of them, by reason of his marked atheis- 
tical opinions. His poem, the ‘Revolt of Islam,” 
which appeared soon afterwards, bears traces of — 
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the excited state of his mind, and of the keen feeling 
that an injustice had been done to him. Soon after 
this, Shelley travelled abroad, accompanied by Mary 
Wolstoncroft Godwin,* whom he afterwards married. 
Shelley continued his travels in Italy, and after mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Lord Byron, reached the Gulf 
of Spezzia. In its bright blue waters he was unhappily 
drowned during a gale in 1822, under the following 
circumstances :— 

In conjunction with one of hig friends, a gentleman 
named Williams, he bought a small schooner, which 
they named the Don Juan. One day, in returning from 
Leghorn to Lerici, a squall burst, and striking the ves- 
sel, she immediately commenced sinking. Shelley was 
reading a volume of Keats’s poetry, which he put in 
his pocket. Williams made an attempt to swim; but 
he also, along with a boy, the only other soul on board, 
perished. After days of harrowing suspense the corpses 
were all traced out by Captain Trelawney, a friend of 
Shelley’s. By the law of Tuscany all sea-waifs must 
be burned, and the body of the poet, and his friend 
Williams, were consumed on the funeral pyre. His 
ashes were afterwards collected, and placed in the 
Protestant burying-ground at Rome, near the pyramid 
of Cestus. The poet Keats was also buried near this 
place. 

Shelley’s wife, while in Italy with her husband, 
wrote her wonderful novel “ Frankenstein,” and after 
his death pursued her literary labours with much 

“success, She died in London in 185], 


THE TOMB OF SHELLEY, 


Avvttional Potes to Sulp. 


THE PULTENEY GUINEA. 


(8.)—WiILtIaAm Puttenry, afterwards Harl of Bath, 
commenced his political career under the auspices of 
Robert Walpole—but afterwards became his unflinch- 
ing and consistent opponent. On Feb. 11, 1741,a time 
when party feeling was at its height, Walpole received 
an intimation in the House of Commons that it was 
theintention of the Opposition toimpeachhim. Tothig 
menace he replied with his usual composure and self- 
complacence, merely requesting a fair and candid hear- 
ing, and winding up his speech with the quotation— 


“Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpc.” 


With his usual tact, Pulteney immediately rose, and 
observed—“‘ that the right honourable gentleman’s logic 
and Latin were alike inaccurate, and that Horace, 
whom he had just misquoted, had written, ‘nulla 
palescere culpa.” Walpole maintained that his quo- 
tation was correct, and a het was offered. The matter 


* She was the daughterof Godwin, (author of ‘* Caleb 
illiams,”) and the celebrated authoress, who is so 
well known by the name of Mary Wolstoncroft. 


“IF THE BRAIN SOW NOT CORN, IT PLANTS 


THISTLES, ” 


was thereupon. referred to the Clerk of the House, an 
excellent classical scholar, who decided against Wal- 
pole. The minister accordingly took a guinea from his 
ocket, and flung it across the House to Pulteney, The 
atter caught it, and holding it up, exclaimed, ‘It’s 
the only money I have received from the Treasury for 
many years, and it shall be the last.” This guinea 
having been carefully preserved, finally came into the 
hands of Sir J. Murray, by whom it was presented, in 
1828, to the British Museum. The following memo- 
Varina in the handwriting of Pulteney, is attached 
oO it:— 
“This guinea I desire may be kept as an heirloom. 
It was won of Sir Robert Walpole in the House of 
Commons; he asserting the verse in Horace to be ‘nullt 
pallescere culpe,’ whereas I laid the wager of a guinea 
that it was nuuld pallescere culpa.’ He sent for the 
book, and, being convinced that he had lost, gave me 
this guinea, I told him I could take the money with- 
out any blush on my side, but believed it was the only 


' that was thought to be 


money he ever gave im the House where the giver and 
the receiver ought not equally to blush. ‘his guinea, 
I hape, will prove to my posterity the use of knowing 
Latin, and encourage them in their learning.” 

It is related of Pulteney, that he once lay danger- 
ously ill of a fever, which illness cost him nearly eight 
hundred guineas in fees for physicians ; and, after all, 
his cure was accomplished by a draught of small beer! 
Whilst a consultation of physicians was being held, he 
was heard to mutter in a low voice, ‘Small beer ! 
small beer!” They said, “Give him small beer, or any- 
thing.” Accordingly, a silver cup, which held two 
quarts of beer, was given him, when he drank off the 
whole at a draught, and demanded apother! Another 
cupful was given him; and soon after that he fell into 
a profuse perspiration and profound slumber for 
twenty-four hours.. In his case the saying was emi- 
nently verified, “If he sleepeth he doeth well.” He 
recovered speedily, and in a few days the physicians 
took their leave. he joy over his recovery was diffused 
all over the country, for he was then in the height of 
his popularity, which, after his elevation to the peer- 
age, he completely forfeited, for then, in the words of 
Chesterfield, he sank * into insignificance and, an 
earldom.” 


THE BONES OF TURENNE. 


(27.)—In the year 1675, the Council of Vienna sent the 
famous general Count de Montecuculli to oppose the 
equally famous Marsuau Turenne as the only officer 
amatch forhim. Both generals 
were perfect masters of the art of war. They passed 
four months in watching each other, and in marches 
and counter-marches; at length l'urenne thought that 
he had got his rival into such a situation as he wanted, 
near Salzbach. When going to choose a place to erect 
a battery, Turenne was unfortunately struck by a 
cannon-shot, which killed him on the spot, to the great 
grief of his army, who cried out, “ Our father is dead!” 
The same ball also carried away the arm of St. Hilaire, 
lieutenant-general of the artillery, when his son, who 
was near, could rot forbear weeping. “Weep not for 
me,” said Hilair, ‘“‘but for the brave man who lies 
there, whose loss to his country nothing can repair.” 
Turenne was buried at St. Denis, amongst the kings of 
France. In the Revolution of 1793 a furious multitude, 
headed.by the revolutionary army, precipitated itself 
out of Paris, and proceeded to violate the tombs of 
St. Denis, and subjected the sepulchres of the kings 
of France to a vile profanation, when the tombs of 
Henry IV., of Francis I., and of Louis XII. were ran- 
sacked, and their bones scattered in the air. And even 
the glorious name of Turenne could not protect. his 
grave from spoliation; but his bones escaped the fate 
of the others, which had been thrown into a vast trench 
and, destroyed by quicklime—not from any reverence 
for his memory, but from the fortunate circumstance 
that being in a good state of preservation, it was 
selected and purchased by two of the officers of the 
Museum of Natural History ag being a “ well-preserved, 
mummy, which might be of service to the science of 
comparative anatomy!” It was then carried to the 
Jardin des Plantes, where it lay unnoticed for nearly 
ten years in a store-room, between the skeletons of a 
monkey and a camel. In 1802, however, Bonaparte 
heard of the circumstance, and had the body of the 
illustrious warrior removed to the church of the In- 
valides—and where, in later years, the bones of Bona- 
parte found a resting-place beside it. 


entering Smo- 


6/Tul at York, 1759. 
7 W |Queen Caroline died, 1821. 
8 Th! George Canning died, 1 827. 
'q7 |Bonaparte sailed in the Northumberland for 
9 | St. Helena, 1815, and was thereby prevented 
s from further disturbing the peace of the 
10. world. 
1 S iith Sunday after Trinity. 
12\M Grouse Shooting begins. - 
12'T \Bomarsund surrendered unconditionally to 
3| QQ) the allied English and French fleets, 1854. 
‘Ww The Governor Bodisco, and the garrison, 
8 about 2,000 men, became prisoners. 
“TI 'The French, after being repulsed three times, 
) 1} ultimately succeeded in 
6\F lensko, and found the city, which had 
I | | suffered a severe bombardment, burning, 
Ie and in ruins, 1812. Frederick the Great 
gps died, 1786. 


18|S |L2th Sunday after Trinity. 
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{Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and others 
executed at_the Tower of London for aid- 
ing inthe Scotch rebellion, 1746 Adri- 
anople taken by the Russians, 1829, : 

Defeat of the French by the British at the 
battle of Vimeira (Portugal), 1808. 

Toulon besieged and taken by the English, 
in the name of Louis KVII., 1793. 

Longwy taken by the allied army of Austrians 
and Prussians, 1792. 


Comte de Paris born, 1838. 


13th Sunday after Trinity. 
{A Revolution eommenced at Brussels, 1830. 


Algiers bomharded by the English, under 
Lord Exmouth, 1816. 

The Texel (Dutch) fleet, of twelve ships of 
the line, with thirteen Indiamen, surren- 
dered to Admiral Mitchell, without firing 
a gun, 1799. 

Convention of Cintra, 1808.—By this ill-ad- 
vised compact the defeated French army, 
under Marshal Junot, was allowed to 
evacuate Portugal in British ships. 
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“VIVE LE ROI!’ 
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THE MOON'S CHANGES. 


New Moon .. 4th, .. 46 min. past 9 morn. 
First Quar. .. 12th, .. 52 min. past 5 morn. 
Full Moon .. 18th, .. 53 min. past 8 even, 
Last Quar. .. 25th, .. 35 min. past 8 even. 


Reference to Ellustration. 


wade times has Lonewy, a frontier town in 
the north-east of France, been destined to 
witness an enemy parleying at its gates, and fre- 
quently to receive one inside them. ‘The history 
of the fortress has been a dreary story of military 
glory from the earliest period in history to the 
present time; and the alternate struggles of Ger- 
muny, of Spain, and of France to possess and re- 
tain the Duchies of Bar and Lorraine, form a 
melancholy catalogue of the miseries endured by 
the inhabitants of the district. 


In the vear 1670 Longwy was conquered and an-" 
nexed to France by Louis XIV. Vanban—the cele- 
brated engineer, who, during his lifetime, had been 
present at one hundred and forty battles, and 
erected thirty-three fortresses, to say nothing of 
renewing three hundred old ones—was next sum- 
moned to create a fortress of the second class upon 
the old medieval site, and which was inspected 
several times during its construction by his am- 
bitious master. In the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession which followed, Longwy was the scene of 
successive ravages by the French-Austrian and 
Anglo-Dutch armies, the latter under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Marlborough. 


In the wars of the Republic and the Austro- 
Prussian invasion of 1792, the hapless Longwy was 
the first fortress to succumb to the Duke of 
Brunswick. After a bombardment of five days, 
in which the town se suffered, the garrison 
revolted, and installed themselves in the caba- 
rets, and maltreated the inhabitants. When the 
news of its surrender arrived in Paris, in the As- 
sembly the inhabitants of Longwy were declared 
“infamous traitors to the country,” and their 
habitations ordered to be razed. Its commander, 
M. de Lavergne, was carried to Paris and sen-— 
tenced by the Revolutionary Tribunal to the 
guillotine. His wife entreated that she might 
partake his fate. She had followed him from pri- 
son to prison during three years ; before his judges 
she became his advocate, but her tears, her moving 
eloquence, were fruitless. Sentence of, death was 
uttered; vainly she begged to be permitted to die 
with him; then, rising up with the courage of 
despair, she denounced in impassionate language 


the tribunal; the chamber rang with her outeries 


of “ Vive le Roi!” a cry most odious to the ears of - 
those who had murdered their king. And when it 


HE 


Kirby Harvester 
Combined Self-raker, 


‘The Kirby Te oendent Self-raking Reaper, 


, AND THE 
a Celebrated “prague Single Mower. 


THE KIRBY COMBINED is an iron machine, the lightest machine 
-and the lightest draft of any harvester made in the Dominion. 

Tiif KIRBY INDEPENDENT SELF-RAKING REAVER is also all 
iron, equally light of draft, and is second to none in the Dominion, 


THE SPRAGUE MOWER is lixewise-all iron, very light of draft, and 
took the first prize at the Provincial exhibition of 1871. 


These machines canbe procured of 
mS. ESA oe Agent, 


EAT HIS RAT IN THE DOMINION Rurtprxas, BrinGce STREET, BELLE’ ILLE. 


JOHN D, EVANS 
ARCHITECT, ENGINEER 


, 4 AND PROVINCIAL LAND ACES rae ht 
Drawings, Specifications. &c., of Inventions SD and 
Pateuts applied for. . 


: 


~ Orrice—DOMINION BUILDINGS, BRIDGE ST., BELLEVILLE. 
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W. H. GARR RATT, 
BDEALER IN GENT’S FURNISHINGS 


CLOTHING, TWEEPS, FOS RY, GLOVES, 
- COLLARS, TIES, FLANAELS, SHIRTS, &e, ke. . 


FIRST ‘OLASS TATLOR:. CLOTHES MADE.-TO ORDER. 


Opposite aac Office, Pront Street, Belleville. 


J. PARKER THOMAS, 
BARRISTER, BC. 
OFFICE: Dominion Buildings, Belleville, Ont. 


OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE, County of Hastings. 


EMPERYAL Fire INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, — 
Established 1803. Capital £1,965,000 stg. -Deposit in Canada $105,000. 
. J. PARKER THOMAS, 
Belleville, Agent. 


LANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Japital £2,000,000 sterling. . 
J, PARKER THOMAS, 
/ Belleville, Agent. 


TRAVELERS’ insuRANCE COMPANY. Purely Stock. Cash 
assets over $1,750,000. 
; LIFE DEPARTWENT: 
Low Rate Cash Plan, all Policies non-forfeitable, 


To insure $1,000 for life—Age 30 ......... $17.55 annual premium. 
SO Moe ste cyl Ned aD) re ie “ 
DO Ane tee 37. LOA ace ia 


ACCIDENT BEPARTMENT : 
___ Insures against all kinds of accidents causing death or disabling injury, 
with indemnity from $5 to $50 per week. Premium, $5 per $1,000 and up- 


wards, according to occupation. 
J. PARKER THOMAS, 
Belleville, Agent. 


NEW YORK Lire iNSURANCE COMPANY. Purely Mutual., 
Cash assets over $17,000,000. All Policies non-forfeitable. 
J. PARKER THOMAS, 
Bélleville, Agent. 


RELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY. Purely 
Mutual. Cash assets over $1,400,000. 
: J. PARKER THOMAS, 
Belleville, Agent. 


assets over $1,300,000. All policies nun-forfeitable. Low rate cash plan. 
J. PARKER THOMAS, 
Belleville, Agent. 
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Barrett's Petent Manufacturing 


FAMILY MACHINE, 


a Machine. 

De PArenren JUNE 18ty, 1870. PATENTED August 12TH, 1863. 
es 

q Manufactured and Sold Wholesale and Retail by 


s TAMES 2) eC Se aa SFU BUA 


AT 
a . BROWN’S AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
4 MILL STREET, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 


Parties desirous of ‘obtaining a FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE 
should call and examine the above Machines before purchasing elsewhere, as. 
all are manufactured of the best material, and fully tested before leaving the 
‘Factory, and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction, 


Sewing Machines of every kind Repaired at the Factory 
CHARGES MODERATE, AND SATISFACTION GIVEN. 


Remember the place—Brown’s Founpry, Mill Street. Entrance from. 
Great St. James Street. 


tar He has also. Arne’s F amily Shuttle Sewing Machine. Price, $28. 
JAMES BARRETT, 


Patentee and Manufacturer. 


ALBERT MORTON, 
AV holesale and Hetail Grocer, ; 


AND IMPORTER OF 
Teas, Coffee, Sugar, Spices, and Tobacco, 


FRONT STREHT, 
(OPPOSITE BROWN & sr. CHARLES’) BELLEVILLE. 


a oe 


~ THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
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Best and Cheapest TEAS in Town. 


+1 =< 


FRESH BACON. by the ROLL or ee 


From Curr’s Manufactory, Toronto—in Season. 


DRIED and SPICED BEEF. of the Best @Cuatlity. 


. Wane and Liquers, 


F OF CHOICEST BR ANDS 3 AND 
Chippewa and Family Proof and Common Whiskies. 


“BOTTLED ALE AND PORTER 


WISE BY ATs, Rie Ss 


Farmers. who want to obtain Good and Cheap Groceries, would do well to 


CALL AT COLEMAN'S OLD STAND, 
FRONT STREET, BELLEVILLE. 
og 


ALBERT MORTON. 


ee 
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‘‘UNITE GENILENESS OF MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND.” 


was thought by the spectators that she had lost her 
reason, she again repeated “* Vive le Roi!” ina calmer 
voice, so as to leave no room for doubt as to her de- 
liberate intention. What prayers and supplications 
had failed to extort was won by her fury, and she ob- 
tained the boon she desired, in dying by the side of her 
husband ! 


After the battle of Waterloo the unlucky fortress of 
Longwy had to sustain a blockade and siege from the 
Prussian troops extending over ten wecks, during 
which three thousand bombs were flung into it severa 
days in succession; and its local historians describe 
how eighteen thousand Prussian soldiers defiled 
tirough the town, encountering to their surprise a gar- 
rison of only two hundred men! 


In the month of January, 1871, Longwy, after sus- 
taining a siege, was bombarded by the Prussians for 
forty-eight hours, and was obliged to surrender. On 
this occasion the garrison included between three 
and fourthousand men, whilst the besiegers were double 
that force. : ; 


Avvitional Motes to August. 


ANECDOTES OF GEORGE CANNING. 


(8.)—Grorce. Canninc, a highly-gifted orator and dis- 
tinguished politician, was born in London in 1770. 
His father, an Llrishman, was a man of considerable 
literary abilities; but he died, broken-hearted, on the 
yery day that his infant son was one day old. The 
widow, by the advice of Garrick, went on the stage, 
but she possessed little talent for the profession, and 
soon became a mere playhouse drudge—ready to take 
any part—but not fit to take one. In despair she mar- 
ried a drunken actor, whose cruelty had previously sent 
two wives to the grave. ‘his man died in a madhouse, 
-and she then married a linen-draper at Exeter, named 
Humm. Happily for her son George, he was rescued 
from the further miseries of his wretched home by the 


kindness of au uncle, who took charge of him, and sent | 


him to Eton, thence to Oxford, afterwards to the 
Middle Temple, and so into pubiic life. But his mother 
had the happiness to live to see the suecess of her gon, 
and to receive from him at all times the tenderest 
marks of filial affection. In the year 1800 Canning 
was placed in affluence by his marriage with Miss 
Joanna Scott, the daughter of General Scott, with a 
fortune of £100.000. The public career of Canning is a 
matter of history—but it may be stated, in passing, 
thaf to him may justly be ascribed the line of British 
policy in Spain which destroyed the hopes of Bona- 


parte, and led to his final overthrow; for, as Canning. 


once emphatically declared, ‘this had been the hand 
which committed England to an alliance with Spain.” 
Having, as it was alleged, unfairly endeavoured to pro- 
cure the removal of Lord Castlereagh from office, a duel 
took place (in which Canning was wounded) and both 
parties had to quit office. 


It has been remarked by a well-known writer, that 
“if Mr. Canning had not been a busy politician, he 
would probably have attained great eminence as a 
writer; and there must be extraordinary vitality in 
jokes and parodies, which after sixty or seventy years 
are almost as amusing as if their objects had not long 
since become obsolete.” The following is aspecimen of 
Canning’s poetical powers, and was evoked by the fol- 
lowing :—His aunt, a rather eccentric lady, on the an- 
niversary of one of her birthdays, took it into her head 
to make a present to each of her relations. ‘’o Mr. 
Canning she gave a piece of fustian, which produced 
from him the ensuing lines :-— 


** While all on this auspicious day, 
Well pleas’d their gratulations pay, 
And sweetly smile, and softly say 

A thousand pretty a aed 
My Muse her grateful tribute wings, 
Nor scorn the lay her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings— 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 


**Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have fashion’d them ‘in every part,* 
And made them snug, and neat, and smart, 

With twenty thousand stitches; 


z 


Then mark the moral of my song, 
Ob ! may our lives but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long, 

As these, my shooting-breeches, 


** And when, to ease the load of strife 
Of public and of private life, 
My fate shall bless me with a wife, 
1 seek not rank or riches; 
But worth like thine, serene and gay, 
[This une was wanting in the MS.) 
And form’d like thine, to give away, 
Not wear herself the breeches.” 


_ Canning’s Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder 
is well remembered as witty ridicule of the youthful 
Jacobin effusions of Southey, in whichit wassedulously 
inculcated that there wasa natural and eternal warfare 
between the poor and the rich :— 


“FRIEND OF HuMANITY, ~ 

“ Needy Knife-grinder ! whither are you going ? 
Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order; 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has got a hole in't, 

So have your breeches! 

“* Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Read, what hard work ’tis erying all day, ‘Knives 


and Scissors tu grind 0!” 
“Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind 
knives? 


Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 
Or the attorney ? 

“Was it the squire, for killing of his game ? 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit? 
“(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom 
Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 


* I NIFE-GRINDER, 


** Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir; 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 
* Constables came up for to take me into 
‘Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
Stocks for a vagrant, 
**T should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle | 
With politics, sir, 
‘‘ PRreND OF HuMANITY. 
“T give thee sixpence! I will see thee first— 
Wretch whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to yen- 
geance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate: degraded, 
Spiritless outcast !” 
[Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit 
indtranspor of Republican enthusiasm and wriversal 
philanthropy.] 


The following is given as a specimen of Canning’s 
wit :—‘* Mr. Canning used habitually to designate the 
selfish and officious Duke of Buckingham as_ the 
*Ph.D.,’ an abbreviation which was understood to 
mean ‘the fat Duke.’ That bulky potentate had cau- 
tioned Ganning (through Lord Morley) on the eve of 
his expected voyage to India,* against the frigate in 
which he was to sail, on the ground that she was too 
low in the water. ‘I am much obliged to you,’ he re- 
plied to Lord Morley, ‘for your report of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s caution respecting the Jupiter. Could 
you have the experiments made without the Duke of 
Buckingham on board? as that might make’a dif- 
ference.’” 


* Canning had been appointed Governor-General of 
India, but the melancholy death of Lord Castlereagh 
caused a change, and the Seals of the Foreign Office 
were delivered to Canning. He became Prime Minister 
in 1827, but died shortly afterwards. 
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THE DEATH OF COLONEL GARDINER AT THE BATTLE OF PRESTON-PANS. 


1S |L&th Sunday after Trinity. 
M Copenhagen bombarded by the English under 
21 Lord Catheart and Admiral Gambier, 1807. 
2\T John Hatfield executed at Carlisle for for- 
3)4U) gery, 1803.—This rank impostor had mar- 
Ww ried, by means of the most odious deceit 
4 and fraud, the celebrated ‘ Beauty of But- 
termere.”——Joe and Hiram Smith (Mor- 
5 Th mon prophets) murdered, 1844. 
; iege of Dunkirk by the Duke of York, and 
6\F defeat of the English, 1793. 
s |Battle of Borodino (the most sanguinary in 
7 S | history), 1812. 
8|S |L£5th Sunday after Trinity. 
M !As an “experiment,” a large brig was sent 
9 over LN Wes of Mey es The oe 
succeeded, for the brig was complete 
POM Sirakcen into pieces! 1827, z - 
Ww Patrick Cotter, the celebrated Irish giant, 
EEN died, aged 46, 1806. He was 8ft. 7in. high. 
12, Th| Marshal Blucher died, 1819, 
Philip IT. of Spain (married to Mar ueen 
I3\F of England) died, 1598, Tae 
S 2,000 Turkish soldiers, on an island near Wid- 
14 | din, drowned by a rise of the Danube, 1813. 
15|S |46th Sunday after Trinity. 
6M Louis XVIII. (brother of the unfortunate 
I Louis XVI.) died, without issue, 1824, 
IT Three of the mutineers of the Bounty (of six 
17\ LU)" brought to oo hanged, 1792. 
SW The island of Java capitulated to the British, 
I 1811. 
'T} Manchester, Liyerpool,and Edinburgh, raised 
19 1) regiments for service in America, 1778, 
20F |Battle of Valmy, 1792. 


| Batile of Preston-Pans 
2 I S Gardiner, 1745. : 
22 5 X7th Sunday after Trinity. 
22M On this day, 1783, no fewer than fifty-eight 
3 persons were sentenced to death at the Old 


and death of Colonel 


2 TG ailey, London—the bulk of them for 
4 | Offences which at the present day would be 

ox Ww punished by only a few months’ imprison- 
5 “ment. 


‘Wellington defeated the French, under Mar- 
26 Th shal Massena, at Busaco, 1810.—After this 


27 -F engagement the British retreated to the 
27, lines of Torres Vedras; and the two armies 
28S remained in sight of each other to the end 


of the year. 


29|S |18th Sunday after Trinity. 
30M | [MICHAELMAS DAY. 


Mn’s 
Age 
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THE MOON'S CHANGES, 


New Moon 
First Quar. 
hull Moon 
Last Quan. 


-. 2nd, .. 53 min. past 12 night, 
. 10th, .. 3 min. past 2 aftrn, 
-. 17th, ... 5 min. past 5 morn. 
-. 24th, .. 22 min. past 1 aftrn. 


Reference to TEllustration. 


AMES GARDINER was a Scotch military 

} officer in the reign of George II., and was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery and his piety. He was 
born in 1638, at Carriden, Linlithgowshire ; and en- 
tered the Dutch serviceatthe early age of fourteen, 
asanensign. He afterwards distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Ramillies in leading a forlorn 
hope, when he received a wound in his mouth by a 
musket-ball, which, without beating out any of 
his teeth, or touching the fore-part of his tongue, 
went through his neck, and came out about an 
inch-and-a-half on the left side of the vertebrae. 
After spending two nights in the open air on the 
battle-field his life was miraculously preserved. At 
the breaking out of the Scotch rebellion, Colonel 
Gardiner commanded a regiment of dragoons, and 
was killed on the 2ist of September at the battle 
of Prestron-Pans, being cut down by a blow from 
a Lochaber axe in sight of hisown home. The par- 
ticulars of his death is thus related :— 

The day before the battle, Colonel Gardiner rode 
through the ranks of his regiment, and addressed 
his men in the most animating manner, exhorting 
them to remember their lawful king, * Perceiving 
a timidity in a portion of his troops, he said—“* I 
cannot influence the conduct of others as I could 
wish, but I have one life to sacrifice to my country’s 
safety, and I shall not spare it.” His men con- 
tinued under arms all night, and in the morning, 
at break of day, they were attacked, by the Scotch 
army, under Prince Charles. The Highlanders, 
though but half armed, charged with such im- 
petuosity, that in less than ten minutes after the 
battle began, the king’s troops were broken and 
totallyrouted. Colonel Gardiner, at the beginning 
of the onset, had received from the enemy a bullet 
in his left breast, which made him give a sudden 
spring in his saddle, upon which his servant, who 
had led the horse, would have persuaded him to re- 
treat, but he said it was but aslight flesh wound 
and fought on, though he presently after received 
a shot in his right thigh. After Colonel Gardiner’s 
own regiment of dragoons had forsaken him, per- 
ceiving a party of the foot continuing to oppose’ 
the enemy without an officer, he said,— 'I'hose 
brave fellows will be cut to pieces for want of a 


 R VAN NORMAN, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


: CORNER BRIDGE AND FRONT STREETS, BELLEVILLE, 


Keeps constantly on uand, in large variety, 


amity BI@LES, PuLPIT BI@LESs 
Pocket. Books, | 
a - Hymn Books, 
Sunday School Libraries, 
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‘THERE NEVER WAS A GOOD WAR OR A BAD PEACE,” 


~ 


commander,” and immediately heading them, twice 
exclaimed, ‘‘Fight on, my lads, and fear nothing!” 
But just as the words were .out of his mouth a High- 
lander advanced towards him with a scythe fastened 
to a long pole, with which he gave him such a deep 
wound on his right arm, that his sword dropped out of 
his hand; and at the same time, several others coming 
about him, whilst he was thus entangled with-that 
murderous weapon, he was dragged off his horse. The 
moment he fell, another Highlander gave hima stroke, 
either with a broadsword or Lochaber axe, on the 
hinder part of his head—and this was the mortal blow. 
He said to his faithful servant—‘‘ Take care of your- 
self! “—and the last that he saw of his master was that 
he took off his hat, and waived it as a signal for him to 
retreat. The servant fled to a mill, about two miles 
from the spot where he had left the Colonel, and dis- 
guising himself as a miller, returned with a cart, and 
found his master still alive, yet plundered of his watch 
and other things of value, and stripped of his upper 
garments and boots. Placing him carefully in the cart, 
heconveyed him to the church of Tranent, from whence 
he was taken to the minister’s house, and laid in bed, 
where shortly after his spirit fled, and he took his final 
leave of pain and sorrow. Ihe rebels plundered Colonel 
peers house, where everything of value was taken, 

o the very curtains of the bedsynd the hangings of the 
rooms. 


It issaid that when the engagement was over, Colonel 
Gardiner was pointed out to the Pretender Charles 
among those who had fallen in the field. Charles 
stooped over him, gently raised his head from the 
ground, and exclaimed, *‘ Poor Gardiner! would to God 
T could restore thy life!” This statement has been 
contradicted, but be itas it may, the Prince afterwards 
ard Colonel Gardiner’s horse, and entered upon it into 

erby. 


Dr. Doddridge, the biographer of Colonel Gardiner, 
says, that in his youth he was very gay and licentious, 
but the accidental perusal of a book entitled ‘* Heaven 
taken by Storm,” made him serious, and from that time 
he became as distinguished for his piety as he had be- 
fore been for the absence of all religion, and a course 
of vice. Itis also said that Colonel Gardiner received 
& supernatural intimation .of his own approaching 
death. Three of his nearest relatives, including his 
father, like himself fell in battle. 


Awrttional Potes to September. 


INCIDENTS OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


(7,,—Boropino is a Russian village on the river 
Moskwa, and it was near here that the sanguinary ba‘- 
tle of Borodino was fought between the French under 
Bonaparte, and the Russians under Kutusoff, a quarter 
of a million men being engaged in the work of slaugh- 
ter. Each party claimed the victory ; but the Russians 
retreated, leaving Moscow, which the French entered 


on the 14th of September—but their stay was brief) as | 


‘pursued by three notable opponents—General Famine, 


General Frost, and General Disorder. 


ALIson, in remarking upon the disastrous result to 
Bonaparte in his Russian campaign, says:— 

“* Future generations of men, living under the sha- 
dow of their own fig-trees, engrossed in the arts of 
peace, and far removed from the excitements and 
miseries of war, will hardly be able to credit the con- 
temporary accounts of the sensation produced in 
Europe by the result of the Moscow campaign. The 
calamity was too great to be concealed ; the blow too 
dreadful not to resound throughout the world.... A 
universal thrill was felt over all Europe at this awful 
catastrophe, which, commencing with the flames of 
Moscow, and terminating with the waves of the Bere- 
sina, seemed to have been sent to break, by a special 
messenger of the Almighty, the arm of the oppressor, 
and strike off the fetters of a captive world. In Eng- 
land, especially, the sense of deliverance gave rise to 
unbounded transports. ‘he anxieties, the burdens, 
the calamities of twenty years’ warfare were forgotten ; 


| and even the least sanguine ceased to despair in a cause 


they were encountered by that famous officer, Gene- | 
ral Conflagration ; and retreating from Moscow, were | 


in which Providence itself appeared to have at length 
declared against the aggressor ; and the magnitude of 
the disaster he had sustained was such, that it seemed 
to be beyond the power of human exertion to repair.” 


The following sketch of the horrors of this fearful 
campaign is from the pen of Forster (a German writer) 
and was addressed to the celebrated German patriot 
poet Korner, who, ina few short months afterwards, 
fell by the hands of the French :— 


“On Sunday forenoon last I went to one of the gates, 
and found a crowd collected round a ear, in which some 
wounded soldiers had just returned from Russia. No 
grenade or grape could have so disfigured them as I 
beheld them, the victims of the cold. One of them had 
lost the upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he 
showed us the stumps; another looked as if he had 
beeu in the hands of the Turks—he wanted both ears 
and nose. More horrible was the look of the third, 
whose eyes had been frozen: the eyelids hung down 
rotting, the globes of the eyes were burst, and protrud- 
ing from their sockets. It was awfully hideous; but 
a spectacle more horrible still was to present itself. 
Out of the straw in the bottom of the car I now beheld 
a figure creep painfully, which one could scarcely 
believe to be a human being, so wild and distorted 
were the features; the lips were rotted away, the teeth 
stood exposed. He pulled the cloth from before his 
mouth, and grinned on uslike a death’s-head: then he 
burst out into a wild laughter, gave the word of com- 
mand ‘in broken French, with a voice more like the 
bark of a dog than anything human, and we saw that 
the poor wretch was mad—mad from a frozen brain! 
Suddenly a cry was heard, ‘ Henry! my Henry ! and 
a young girl rushed up to the car. The poor lunatic 
rubbed his brow at the voice, as if trying to recollect 
where he was; then he stretched out his arms towards 
the distracted girl, and lifted himself up with his whole 
strength. But it was too much for his exhausted frame; 
a shuddering fever-fit came over him, and he sank life- 
less on the straw. Such are the dragon teeth of woe 


which the Corsican Cadmus has sown.” 


“On horror's head horrors accumulate.” SHAKESPEARE. 


{ 1 


’ 
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HOW THE WRITINGS OF A CELEBRATED AUTHORESS WERE TREATED. 


| Professor Arago (celebrated French physicist 

and astronomer) died, 1853, 

The Year 56339 of the Jewish era com- 

mences. 

A false report of the taking of Sebastopol 
arrived in England, 1854. 

|From June 17 to Oct. 5, 1819, the deaths from 

) cholera in London were nearly 14,000. 


W 
Th 
F 
S 


LOth Sunday after Trinity. 

General Fast and Day of Humiliation in Eng- 
Jand, on account of the Indian Mutiny, 1857. 

T Napoleon IL. visited Bordeaux, and declared 
U) “The Empire is peace!” 1852. 


W |‘ Waterloo-bridge Mystery,” 1857 
Ty peeee off Camperdown, and signal defeat .of 
} 


the Dutch by Admiral Duncan, 1797. 
Jerome Bonaparte returned to France, after 


Ss 
M 


rE the long exile of thirty-two years, 1817. 
~ |Meeting of the Kings of Prussia and Holland 
12|5 with Napoleon IIL., at Compéigne, 1861. 
13\S |\20th Sunday after Trinity. 
iM Exhibition of 1851 closed, 7,109,915 persons 
4 having visited it since its opening on Mayl1. 


‘Bonaparte declared war upon Hamburg, in 
consequence of James Napper Tandy—ac- 


16 W | eused of seditious practices—having been 
| | delivered up to the English, 1799. 
74 Th General Mack surrendered Ulm to Bonaparte, 
r7i when 30,000 Austrians, with 60 pieces of | 
I3F cannon, laid down their arms in dejection | 
and disgrace, 1805. 
S ‘The formation of the eelebrated Bridg- 
19 wl water Canal commenced, 1759. 
90|S \2ist Sunday after Trinity. 
21/M |Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
22,\T Sir Cloudesley Shovel and all! his ship’s crew 
UW wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 1707. 
23) W |Alarshal Funot born, 1771. 
24\Th! Daniel Webster died, 1852. 
| National Jubilee in England on.account of 
25\F George II]. entering into the fiftieth year | 
2 6'S of his reign, 1809. — Royal Charter wrecked 


28 M bidding the clergy to speak of the Czar in 
lr extravagant or fulsome praise! which it 
29) 1U) was their constant habit to indulge in. 
W Attempted insurrection at Strasburg by 
30 Louis Napoleon, 1836. ! 
Th ‘Thomas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, died, 
31}1) aged 82, 1860. 


Mn’s 
Age. 


coBanrnrwnert 


Tu Pheasant shooting begins. 


THE MOON'S CHANGES, 


New Moon .. 2nd, 
First Quay. .. 9th, 
Full Moon .. 16th, 
Last Quar. .. 24th, 


.. 31 min. past 3 aftrn. 
.» 4min. past 9 night. 
.. 35 min. past 3 aftrn. 
.. 54 min. past 8 morn. 


N ADAME DE STAEMU was the daughter of M. 
‘L Necker, the celebrated minister of finance to 
Louis XVI. She was born in Paris on April 22, 
1766, and ina long life passed through one of the 
stormiest periods of the history of France. Her 
parents being Protestants, she was educated at 
home—but her training, although different from 
that of the convents, was the best that could be ob- 
tained, and amply qualified her for the position she 
subsequently filled. Her unrestrained movements 
in society, and the position held by her father also 
gave her an early knowledge of public affairs and 
popular opinions, so that it began to be whispered 
among the literati who assembled at M. Necker’s, . 
that his little daughter Anne would grow intoa 
celebrity. This promise of excellence she soon 
fulfilled, and before her twentieth year she was 
favourably known, not only in the fashionable 
salons of Paris and at court, but among the writers 
of the time and by the populace. ‘'hrough the 
influence of Marie Antoinette a marriage was 
arranged between her and the Baron de Staél 
Holstein, then Swedish ambassador at the French 
court, aud M. Necker being anxious that his vast 
fortune should not pass into the hands of one 
differing from himself in ereed, readily sanctioned 
her un‘on with this Lutheran nobleman. ‘The 
connection was not a happy one. Himself aman 
of no fortune, Baron de Staél, on coming into pos- 


| session of his wife’s fortune, squandered it lavishly, 


until even the provision which she had prudentl 

made for her children was likely to be swallowec 
up, and then she left him. Her clear calculating 
intellect wisely dictated this step—but when her 
husband fell ill, her womanly nature asserted 
itself, and she returned to him, nursed him de- 
yotedly, and was with him when he died. 

The years just before the great Revolution in 
France were full of political turmoil and trouble, 
and not only did tadbime de Staél’s genius urge 
her to take part in the discussions which then 


| arose, but her position in society almost forced her 


into them. Her father had fallen_a victim to 
partisanship, and had been banished for a year. 
He left Paris disgraced, but returned to 1t in 
triumph. The occurrence affected her greatly, and 
strengthened her love of liberty; but her ideas of 


liberty were not those of Robespierre and his com- 
rades, whose violent acts she deprecated. When 
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Queen Antoinette was called before them she pub- 
lished an eloquent defence, which created an intense 
excitement, but which was unfortunately ineffectual to 
save the life of her royal mistress. When the “ Reign 
of Terror” was at its height the bold-spoken authoress 
became obnoxious to those who, for the moment, ruled 
the destinies of France, and she was compelled to flee 
to Coppet, where her fatner was already living in seclu- 
sion. On the restoration of order, she returned to the 
capital with her husband, and it was in these days that 
she gained a great portion of her fame. About this 
period she also produced two remarkable pamphlets, 
asserting that France could only arrive at a limited 
monarchy through the medium of a military despotism. 
he events that have occurred in France have proved 
only too well her acute perception of the ways of her 
countrymen, 


Madame de Staél’s husband died in 1802, after having 
spent a great portion of her large fortune. Enough was, 
however, left to save her from actual poverty or the 
semblance of it, and her salons were nightly crowded 
with the celebrated artists and men of letters of France. 
When Bonaparte appeared she was at first one of his 
most ardent admireis, but by degrees her faith in him 
became shaken, and haying become disgusted with his 
arbitrary proceedings, she became his tacit enemy. As 
an enemy she was dangerous, and was consequently 
ordered to leave Paris, Bonaparte sarcastically saying 
that he left the whole world open to the eloquent and 
ambitious lady, but reserved the French capital for 
himself! Hewas morbidly sensitive of her attacks upon 
him, and was moved to great irritation one morning 
on coming across one of those little philippics with 
which the great authoress from time to time assailed 

|} him. He complained sorely of it to one of his marshals 
| in attendance, who sought to soothe the feeling by re- 
minding his Majesty that one in his exalted position 
could atford to laugh to scorn the attacks of Madame 
de Staél. “I tell you, marshal,” sharply retorted the 
Emperor, “that that woman has a quiver full of arrows, 
each one of which would pierce a manif he were seated 
on a rainbow!” Her father’s home was again her 
refuge, and for a time she devoted herself to literary 
pursuits. During her stay she became enamoured of 
an invalid officer, named De Rocca, and, although he 
was Many years younger, she married him. The mar- 
riage was kept secret until after her death ; but her in- 
tercourse with him seems to have been the happiest time 
of her life, for he loved her with a romantic enthusiasm, 
and she realised, in his affection, some of the dreams 
of her youth. Her father died in 1804, and with all the 
ties attaching her to France thus broken, she visited 
| Italy and Germany—the result of her travels appearing 
| in two of her most remarkable works, “ Corinne” and 
“Germany.” In this latter production she portrayed 
the habits, literature, and political tendencies of the 
German people. The work incurred the dire displea- 
sure of Napolean, and her banishment from Paris was 
followed by a decree excluding her from France, and in 
addition to this, Bonaparte ordered thut the Work, of 
which ten thousand had been printed, should be destroyed. 
| Araid was therefore made upon them by Savary, the 
Minister of police, and they were seized, and, says Jean 
Paul, ‘‘hacked into beaut.‘ul pulp.” Unable to return 
to her estate, she wandered over Europe, and subse- 
quently published **7'en J’ears of Exile.” At the fall of 
Bonaparte she was again free, and returned to Paris, 
Where she was treated with the greatest distinction by 
the allied princes, then in possession of the capital. 
When Bonaparte, likea brilliant meteor, reappeared, she 
again fled to Coppet during the famous ‘ Hundred 
Days;” but returned to Paris immediately on the Res- 
| toration. As an act of justice the new government 
ave orders that she should receive two millions of 
iranes, or about £80,000, which her father had left in 
the royal treasury. 


_ The writings of Madame de Stnél combine all the 
‘vigour of a manly intellect, whilst a subdued tone of 
anly feeling pervades them. Itis said that, with 

| the exception of Rousseau and Voltaire, no French 
| writer has displayed the same power. Her table-talk 
Was equally forcible, and invitations to her réewrions 
came to be as much, if not more courted, than invita- 
tions to royal levées and receptions. Madame de Staél 
died in July, 1817. Her later days were peacefully 


| Spent, surrounded by friends and acquaintances, many 
| of whose names are now celebrated in history. Her last 
| husband, M, de Rocca, only survived her six months. 


** GOOD SENSE AND REASON OUGHT TO BE THE UMPIRES OF 


ALL RULES,” 


Avvitional Motes to October, 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF MARSHAL JUNOT. 


(23.)—The career of Anpocus Junot, from the time of 
his joining the French army as a volunteer in 1791, to 
the end of his participation in the great military 
drama enacted by Bonaparte, was one of unexampled 
success, and forcibly reminds us of those instances of 
which it used to be the Frenchman’s pride and boast— 
that the humblest soldier in the ranks carries in his 
knapsack a marshal’s baton. Having risen rapidly 
through the lower grades of his profession, Junot first 
attracted the notice of Bonaparte by his coolness and 
courage when serving asa lieutenant at the siege of 
Voulon, in 1793. Bonaparte at once made him his aide- 
de-camp, and he went with him in his campaigns of 
Italy and Egypt, and became general in 1801. Rising 
in the esteem of Bonaparte, he was next appoited to 
the command of Paris. In 1806 he was placed at the 
head of the army in Portugal, where he remained two 
years, and was honoured with the title of Duke of 
Abrantes ; but being defeated at the battle of Vimiera, 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), he 
was compelled to capitulate. He subsequently served 
in Spain, and was made governor of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces; but evincing signs of insanity, he was super- 
seded by Fouché, and returning to France, to the house 
where he was born, in a paroxysm of madness, on the 
29th of July, 1813, he committed suicide by throwing 
himself from a chamber window. Bonaparte was deeply 
affected when he received the news of Junot’s death, 
and he exclaimed, ** Voilo, encore un de mes braves de 
moins! Junot! O mon Dieu!” 


Shortly before his death Junot wrote a letter to the 
Emperor, which, amidst much excitement, arising 
from a predisposition to insanity, contained expres- 
sions strongly descriptive of the feelings entertained by 
his early companions in arms at that period. The 
following is an extract therefrom :— 


“I, who loved you'with the adoration of the savage 
for the sun—I, who live only in you—even I implore 
you to.terminate this eternal war. Let us have peace. 
I would wish to repose my worn-out head, my pain- 
racked limbs, in my house, in the midst of my family, 
of my children, of my friends. I desire to enjoy that 
which I have purchased with what is more precious 
than all the treasures of the Indies—with my blood 
—the blood of an honourable man, of a good Fyench- 
man. I ask tranquillity, purchased by twenty-two 
years of active service, and seventeen wounds, by 
which my blood has flowed, first for my country, then 
for your glory.” , 

Junot’s wife was an extravagant and intriguing 
woman, and her estates being confiscated in 1814, the 
Emperor Alexander offered their restoration, on con- 
dition of her becoming a naturalized Russian, but 
this she firmly refused, preferring to remain in Paris 
and live by the labours of her pen. ‘I'he best known of 
her writings are the celebrated * Afemotrs,” which had 
a prodigious run; and she also wrote “ Fenmes Celé- 
bres,” and ‘* Histoire des Salons de Paris.” But, har- 
rassed by creditors, she retired to a maison de santé, 
where she died, in 1838. 


DIFFIDENCE OF A GREAT STATESMAN! 


(24.)—DANnIEL WEBSTER, One of the greatest American 
statesmen and orators which his country has pro- 
duced, was in early life remarkably dittident. ‘‘ Many 
a piece,” he says, “‘ did I commit to memory, When a 
boy, and rehearsed it in my own room over and over 
again; but when the day came, the school collected, 
and my name was called—when I saw all eyes turned 
upon my seat, I could not raise myself from it.” In 
after life he was very eloquent—in the best style, 
namely, the wederstandab.e. A backwoodsman having 
heard Mr. Webster in debate, subsequently met him 
and accosted him thus: ‘SIs this Mr, Webster?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘*The great Mr. Webster of Massachus- 
setts ?” Lam Mr. Webster of Massachussetts,” ‘* Well, 
sir, I heard that you were agreat man, but I don’t think 
so; I heard your speech, and understood every word 
you said!” {It was Webster, who, with Lord Ash- 
burton, negotiated the Oregon Treaty in 1842; and at 
his death, which occurred in 1852, Webster then occu- 
pied the position of secretary of state. ] ; 


1872 -NOV EM BER—=30 days. 


ae, = 


AN INCIDENT IN “THE SPANISH FURY” AT ANTWERP. 


Ramadan (Month of Abstinence observed by 
the Turks) commences. 


23rd Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Jean d’Acre taken by the English, after 
a bombardment of a few hours, 1840. 

“On the morning of the 5th of November, 
1576, Antwerp presented a ghastly sight.” 
Philip Egalité, Duke of Orleans, father of 
Louis Philippe (and who voted for the death 
of Louis XVI.), beheaded by the French 
revolutionists, 1793. And a few days after 
the accomplished Madame Roland shared 
the same fate. 


Prince of Wales born, 1841. 


Great Earthquake at Lisbon, I We “ : 


2&th Sunday after Trinity. 
The town of Jeddo nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, 1855. 

When reviewing the officers of the regiments 
newly arrived in Paris, in 1851, Louis Na- 
poleon (then President) said, ‘‘ If ever the 
day of danger shall arrive, I will not do as 
the government which has preceded me 
did. Iwill not say to you ‘March, and I 
will follow you,’ but I will say ‘I march, 
you follow me.’” ; 


Insurrection at Rome, 1848. 


25th Sunday after Trinity. 

Public funeral of the Duke of Wellington, at 
an expense of £12,000, 1852. Ernest Au- 
gustus, King of Hanoverand Duke of Cum- 
berland, fifth son of George III, died, 1851. 

Admiral Hawke defeated the French fleet 
in Quiberon Bay, 1759. 


‘Princess-Royal born, 1840. 


[General Havelock died, 1857. 


Marshal Soult died, 1851. 


The ‘Great Storm,” the most terrible that 
ever raged in England, 1703. 

The Freuch main army lost 20,000 men in 
crossing the Beresina, after having been 
defeated by the Russians, 1812.— The Times 
first printed by steam, 1814. 


St. Andrew. 


THE MOON'S CHANGES. 


New Moon .. 1st, .. 28 min. past 5 morn, 
First Quar. .. 8th, .. 51 min. past 3 morn. 
Full Moon .. 15th, .. 8 min. past 5 morn. 
Last Quar. .. 28rd, .. 45 min. past 5 morn, 
New Moon .. 30th, .. 35 min, past 6 even. 


Weference to Lllustration. 


W heres following description of the sacking and 

burning of the city of Antwerp—till that time 
the first commercial city in Europe—is taken from 
“Phe Rise of the Dutch Republic,” by Motley. 
The event is known in history by the dread name 
of “the Spanish Fury,” and is a terrible illustra- 
tion of the horrors perpetrated by the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands whilst under the rule of Philip 
IL. of Spain, and his lieutenant, the Duke of Alva, 
who, whilst in the Netherlands, had sent no less _ 
than 18,000 persons to the scaffold :— 


“ Meantime, while the short November day was 
fast declining, the combat still raged in the in- 
terior of the city. Various currents of conflicts, 
forcing their separate way through many streets, 
had at last mingled in the Grande Place 
Irom every window and balcony a hot fire was 
poured into the square, as, pent in a corner, the 
burghers stood at last at bay. It was difficult to 
carry the houses by storm, but they were soon set 
on fire. .... The conflagration spread with ra- 
pidity, house after bouse, street after street, tak- 
ing fire. Nearly athousand buildings, in the most 
splendid and wealthy quarter of the city, were 
soon in a blaze, and multitudes of human beings 
were burned with them. In the City-hall many 
were consumed, while others leaped from the win- 
dows to renew the combat below. 'The many tor- 
tuous streets which led down a slight descent from 
the rear of the Town-house to the quays were all 
one vast conflagration. On the other side, the 
magnificent cathedral, separated from the Grand 
Place by a single row of buildings, was lighted u 
but not attacked by the flames. The tall spir 
cast its gigantic shadow across the last desperate 
conflict. In the street called the Canal au Sucre, 
immediately behind the Town-house, there was a 
fierce struggle, a horrible massacre. A crowd of 
burghers, grave magistrates, and such of the Ger- 
man soldiers as remained alive, still confronted the — 
ferocious Spaniards.. There, amid the flaming 
desolation, Goswyn Verreyck, the heroic margraye 
of the city, fought with the energy of hatred and 
despair. ‘he burgomaster, Van de Meere, lay dead 
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at his feet; senators, soldiers, citizens, fell fast around 
him, and he sank at last upon a heap of’slain. With 
him effectual resistance ended. The remaining com- 
batants were butchered, ‘or were slowly forced down- 
ward to perish in the Scheld. Women, children, old 
men, were killed in countless numbers, and still, 

| through all this havoc, directly over the heads of the 

| struggling throng, suspended in mid-air above the din 
and smoke of the conflict, there sounded, every halt- 
quarter, or every half-hour, as if in gentle mockery, 

' from the belfry of the cathedral, the tender and melo- 
dious chimes. ; 

“ Never was there a more monstrous massacre, even 
|| in the blood-stained history of the Netherlands. It was 
'| estimated that, in course.of this and the two following 

’ days, not less than eight thousand human beings were 
| murdered. he Spaniards seemed to cast off even the 
vizard of humanity. Hell seemed emptied of its fiends. 
| Night fell upon the scene before the soldiers were mas- 
ters of the city; but worse horrors began after the con- 
test was ended. This army of brigands had come 
thither with a definite, practical purpose—for it was 
not blood-thirst, nor lust, nor revenge, which had im- 
pelled them, but it was avarice, greediness for gold. 
Por gold they had waded through all this blood and 
fire. Never had men more simplicity of purpose, more 
directness in its execution. They had conquered their 
India at last ; its gold mines lay all before them... . 
For gold, infants were dashed out of existence in their 
' mothers’ arms; for gold, parents were tortured in their 
children’s presence; for gold, brides were scourged to 
death before their husbands’ eyes. Wherever treasure 
| was suspected, every expedient which ingenuity, sharp- 
ened by greediness, could suggest, was employed to ex- 
tort it from its possessors..... Thestrong boxes of the 
merchants, the gold, silver, and precious jewellery, the 
yelvets, satins, laces, and other portable plunder, were 
rapidly appropriated. ‘The cash, plate, and other valu- 
ables of individuals were not so easily discovered. 'l'or- 
ture was, therefore, at once employed to discover the 
hidden treasures. After all had been given, if the sum 
seemed t00 little the proprietors were brutally punished 

| for their poverty or their supposed dissimulation. 
gentlewoman, named Fabry, with her aged mother and 
other females of the family, had taken refuge in the 
cellar of her mansion. As the day was drawing to a 
close, a band of plunderers entered, who, after _ran- 
sacking the house, descended to the cellarage. ¥Find- 
ing the door barred, they forced it open with gun- 
powder, The mother, who was nearest the entrance, 
fell dead on the threshhold. Stepping across the man- 
e body, the brigands sprung upon her daughter, 
oudly demanding the property which they believed to 
beconcealed. They likewise insisted on being informed 
where the master of the house had taken refuge. Pro- 
testations of ignorance as to hidden treasure, or the 
whereabouts of her husband, who, for aught she knew, 
was lying dead in the streets, were of no ayail. ‘Vo 
make her more communicative, they hanged her on a 
‘beam in the cellar, and after a few moments cu_ her 
down before life was extinct. Still receiving no satis- 
factory reply, where a satisfactory reply was impos- 
sible, they hanged her again. Again, after another 
brief interval, they gaye her a second release, and a 
fresh interrogatory. 
several times, till they were satisfied that there was 
nothing to be gained by it, while, on the other hand, 
they were losing much yaluable time. Hoping to be 
more successful elsewhere, they left her hanging for 
the last time, and trooped off to fresher fields. Strange 
to relate, the person thus horribly tortured, survived. 
A servant in her family, married to a Spanish soldier, 
providentially entered the house in time to rescue her 
perishing mistress. She was restored to existence, but 
neyer to reason. Her brain was hopelessly crazed, and 
she passed the remainder of her life, wandering about 
her house, or feebly digging in her garden for the 
buried treasure which she had been thus fiercely soli- 

| cited to reveal.” 

Mr. Motley then proceeds to describe how. the 
| wedding of a young couple, members of an opulent 

family of Antwerp, was savagely interrupted :— 
|| _ ‘Preceded by their captain, a large number of sol- 
|| diers forced their way into the house, ransacking 
| every chamber, no opposition. being offered by the 
family and friénds, too few and powerless to cope with 
|| this band of well-armed ruftians. Plate, chests, ward- 
| robes, desks, caskets of jewellery, were freely offered, 


This barbarity they repeated. 


eagerly accepted, but not found sufficient; and to 
make the luckless wretches furnish more than they 
possessed, the usual brutalities were employed. The 
soldiers began by striking the bridegroom dead. The 
bride fell shrieking into her mother’s arms, whence she 
was torn by the murderers, who immediately put the 
mother to death, and an indiscriminate massacre then 
followed the fruitless attempts to obtain by threats 
and torture treasure which did not exist. he bride 
who was of remarkable beauty, was carried off to the 
citadel. Maddened by this last outrage, the father. 
who was the only man of the party left alive, rushed 
upon the Spaniards. Wresting a sword from one of the 
crew, the old man dealt with it so fiercely that he 
stretched more than one enemy dead at his feet, but it 
is needless to add that he was soon despatched. Mean- 
time, while the party were concluding the plunder of 
the mansion, the bride was left in a lonely apartment 
of the fortress. Without wasting time in fruitless 
lamentation, she resolved to quit the life which a few 
hours had made so desolate. She had almost suc- 
ceeded in hanging herself with a massive gold chain 
which she wore, when her captor entered the apart- 
ment. Inflamed, not with lust, but with avarice, ex- 
cited not by her charms but by her jewellery, he rescued 
her from her perilous position. He then took posses- 
sion of her chain and the other trinkets with which 
her wedding dress was adorned, and caused her to be en- 
tirely stripped of her clothing. She was then scourged 
with rods till her beautiful body was all bathed in 
blood, and at last, alone, naked, nearly mad, was sent 
back into the city. Here the forlorn creature wan- 
dered up and down through the blazing streets, among 
the heaps of dead and dying, till she was at last put 
out of her misery by a gang of soldiers. 


“ Such are a few isolated instances, accidentally pre- 
served in their details, of the general horrors intlicted 
on this oceasion. Others innumerable have sunk into 
oblivion. On the morning of the 5th November, Ant- 
werp presented a ghastly sight. The magnificent 
marble town-house, celebrated as a ‘world’s wonder,’ 
even in that age and country, in which so much splen- 
dour was lavished on municipal palaces, stood a black- 
ened ruin—all but the walls destroyed, while its ar- 
chives, accounts, and other valuable contents had 
perished. ‘he more splendid portion of the city had 
been consumed; at least five hundred palaces, mostly 
of marble or hammered stone, being a smouldering 
mass of destruction. he dead bodies of those fallen 
in the massacre were on every side, in greatest profu- 
sion around the Place de Meer, among the Gothic 
pillars of the Hxchange, and in the streets near the 
'own-house. The German soldiers lay in their armour, 
some with their heads burned from their bodies, some 
with legs and arms consumed by the flames through 
which they had fought. .... 


“wo days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of all 
the erimes which men can commit, whether from de- 
liberate calculation, or in the frenzy of passion, hardly 
one was omitted, for riot, gaming, rape, which had 
been postponed to the more stringent claims of rob- 
bery and murder, was now rapidly added to the sum of 
atrocities. History has recorded the account indelibly 
on her brazen tablets; it can be adjusted only at the 
judgment-seat above 

“ M[hree thousand dead bodies were discovered in the 
streets, as many more were estimated to have perished 
in the Scheld, and nearly an equal number were 
burned or destroyed in other ways. Hight thousand 
persons undoubtedly were put to death. Six millions of 
property were destroyed by the fire. and at least as m uch 
more was obtained by the Spaniards... . -Neither 
paupers noreriminals were safe. Captain Caspar Ortis 
made a brilliant speculation by taking possession of 
the Stein, or city prison, whence he ransomed all the 
jnmates who could find means to pay for their liberty. 
Robbers, murderers, even Anabaptists, were thus again 
let loose. Rarely hasso smalla band obtained in three 
days’ robbery so large an amount of wealth.” 


But amidst all these scenes of carnage, it is marvel- 
lous that only so few as two hundred Spaniards were 
slain; and this is explained by the fact ‘that the 
burghers were insufficiently armed ; and that a great 
many of their defenders turned treacherously against 
them; and this, combined with the awful panic that 
prevailed, may account for the great discrepancy. — 
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A SCENE AT THE TOMB OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
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31 How very brief a space. 1 || could no longer endure the scorn of the insolent |. . 
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THE MOON'S CHANGES. 


. First Quar. .. 
Full Moon 
Last Quar. 
New Moon 


7th, .. 36 min. past 11 morn, 
-. 14th, .. 44 min. past 9 night. 
+» 23rd, .. 12 min. past 2 morn. 
-. 30th, ., 36 min. past 6 morn. 


Meference to Ellustratton, 


OUISA AUGUSTA WILHELMINA AME- 
tJ LIA was the daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and she was born at Han- 
over, in 1776. In 1793 she and her sister were pre- 
sented at Frankfort to the King of Prussia, when 
the Prince-Royal was struck with her grace and 
beauty, and they were married on December 24, 
1793, the union being one of mutual affection. In 
the prince ascended the throne as Frederick 
William ITI., and his consort became the model 
of a wife, a mother, and a queen — alleviating 
misery wherever she could, and rewarding merit 
whenever it was brpught to her notice; and she 
was almost worshipped by the people, as well as 
by her husband and those around her. tt 

Throughout the long period of the wars made 
hy Bonaparte against Germany, Prussia—the state 
that should have done most’ to promote unity 
throushout_the Fatherland—from a feeling of 
jealousy and cupidity, held aloof from her natural 
allies, and thus gave Bonaparte an opportunity of 
humiliating, piece by piece, the great country 
Which, had it but held together like the bundle of 
sticks in the fable, might have resisted his power. 
There were two persons who saw this, and whilst 
bitterly regretting it, they had the misery of be- 
holding the humiliation’ of their country with 
bitter indignation and sorrow, which deepened 
at last into despair. These were Queen Louisa, 
and the minister, Von Stein. Prussia, unha pily 
dazzled by a yain hope of territorial acquisition, 
failed at the proper time to join with Austria to 
repel the invader ; and when at length Bonaparte 
established his brother-in law, Murat, in the very 
heart of the Westphalian provinces, and demanded 
a contribution of £160,000 from the city of Frank- 
fort, and £240,000 from Ilamburg, popular indig- 
nation was aroused, and no words can paint the 
feclings of shame and patriotism which animated 
all ranks in Prussia when the rapid course of 
events left no longer any doubt, not only that 
their rights and interests were totally disregarded 
by France—in favour of whom they had made 80 
many sacrifiées—but, that theyhad sunk to this 
depth of degradation without any attempt to 
assert their dignity as an independent power, 

At last the feeling of honour decided, Prussia 
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Frenchman and his desecration of the memory of 
| the Great Frederick; or, with au army impatient for 
action, tamely submit to the insults of friend and foe. 
| Queen Louisa animated the people by her soul-stirring 
| words, and aroused aspirit of chivalry in the army— 
which still looked upon itself as invincible. ‘The 
penne officers loudly demanded to be led to the com- 

at; the older spoke of the victories of Frederick the 
Great, and an irresistible desire for war with France 
pervaded the whole nation. 


“In November, 1805, in the crypt of the garrison 
church at Postdam, the King and Queen of Prussia, 
and the Emperor Alexander of Russia, met by the sar- 
cophagus of Frederick the Great. Here they swore 
solemnly that Germany should be freed from the pre- 
sence of the invader. The oath was ultimately per- 
formed, and the tyrant Bonaparte overthrowa—but 
Louisa, the noblest of the three there present, did not 
live to see the fulfilment of the vow. 


In 1806, war was at length declared. But the favour- 
able moment had been allowed to slip away unim- 
proved. Austria and Russia had been terribly beaten 
at Austerlitz on the 2nd of December, 1805, and now 
Bonaparte, who had succeeded in his design of sepa- 
rating his foes, turned the whole force of his victorious 
and elated army against the forces of the Prussian 
king. Far more energetic and talented than her 
husband, Louisa not only excited the Prussians by her 
glowing words and exhortations to the defence of her 
country, but visited the camp, and enrolled her name 
as colonel of a regiment, and raised the enthusiasm 
of the troops by her own generous enthusiasm. ‘The 
king, on the other hand, was as diffident and mistrust- 
ful of his own powers in 1806 as he had been_when 
he came to the throne in 1797, when he wrote—‘JI am a 

young man, and know too little of the world to be 
able to depend entirely on myself.” a 


The king withheld the words that would have given 
confidence and vigour to the whole State, and the 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt, in which the Prussians 
were defeated, losing nearly 20,000 men in killed and 
wounded, the occupation of Berlin by French troops, 
and the issuing of the famnous ‘‘ Berlin decree,” was 
the result. 


The vanquished king fied, and Bonaparte entered 
| Berlin as a conqueror. Misfortune followed misfor- 
tune, and the bitter consciousness that a part of these 
troubles arose from the king’s want of firmness and de- 
cision must have rendered the trial hard to bear for the 
noble-minded queen, yet she never by a word showed 
that she knew her husband’s defects. 


_ Space precludes us from giving the historical details 
| which led up to the celebrated treaty of 'Tilsit, in 1807, 
| when Bonaparte concluded a peace between France and 
Russia. The King and Queen of Prussia were present, 
when Bonaparte restored to the Prussian monarch one- 


parte, in speaking of the treaty, said—‘‘ Had the Queen 
of Prussia arrived earlier at our conferences, it might 
have had much influence on the result of the negotia- 
tions; but happily she did not make her appearance 
till all was settled. As soon as she arrived I went to 


ng ‘Justice! Justice!’ and threw herself back in loud 
lamentations. I at length prevailed on her to take a 
seat, but she continued, nevertheless, her pathetic re- 
monstrances.” Magdeburg, in an especial manner, 
was the object of her entreaties, and when Bonaparte, 
(who was fascinated by the charm of her manners) before 
dinner, presented her with a beautiful rose, she at first 
refused it, but immediately took it with a smile, adding 
ab the same time, “Yes! but at least with Magdeburg.” 
: I must observe to your Majesty,” replied Bonaparte, 
‘that it is I who give, and you only who must receive.” 
And he remarked to one of his friends—‘‘ After all, a 
fine woman and gallantry are not to be weighed against 
affairs of state,” and the treaty was signed, whilst the 
-queen’s request was not granted. 


| As month after month and year after year went by, 
and each changing period brought a new humiliation 
| and sorrow to her country, Louisa saw her husband 

becoming more care-worn; the continued strain under- 
mined her powers; weaker and weaker she became, 
|| until at length, in 1810, snrrounded by her sorrowing 

family, she left this world without living to see Ger- 


half of his territories which he had taken away. Bona- | 


pay her a visit, but she received me in despair, exclaim- * 


The events which followed are matters of history. | 


“CONTRACT YOUR DESIRES, IF YOU WISH FOR INDEPENDENCE.” 


many awake from its trance at the trumpet-call of 
freedom, and shake off the shackles which had been so 
long imposed by Bonaparte. 


It may not be out of place to give the following in- 
cident, which is related by Mrs. Richardson in her 
“Memoirs of Louisa Queen of Prussia,” and plea- 
santly illustrates an agreeable trait in the character 
of the Queen and that of her royal consort :— 


“The King of Prussia,” we are told, “‘ was accustomed 
to take his breakfast in the Queea’s apartments, how- 
ever busy he might be, even if he had but a moment 
to take that meal, which generally was composed of 
fresh fruit or othersimple viands. On one occasion, as 
he entered, he saw lying on her work-table a. very 
pretty head-dress, which seemed to him to be qnite 
new. He asked her, jestingly, the price of this pretty 
cap. ‘It is not always right,’ said the Queen, also in 
a tone of pleasantry, * that men should know the price 
of women’s toilettes ; they don’t understand them, and 
they always find something too dear.’ ‘ Well, but you 
can tell me the price of this cap; and I should like to 
know it.’ ‘Oh, certainly I can. I bought it a great 
bargain; I. only gave four dollars for it.” ‘Only: a 
horrible price for such a thing; what a large sum of 
money!’ Whilst he continued torun on satirically on 
the subject, he was standing at the window, and an 
old veteran of the guard, an invalid highly respected 
passed by. The King beckoned him to come in, an 
as he entered the room the King said, ‘he lady who is 
sitting on that sofa has a great deal of money. Now, 
what ought she to pay for that little cap that lies on the 
table? You must not be dazzi 1 by the beautiful pink 
ribands, but say what you think it is worth.’ The old 
soldier, of course knowing nothing of such things, said, 
after shrugging his shoulders, and pausing to think, 
‘Why, I suppose it may cost some groschen.’ ‘ ‘here 
now,’ said the King, ‘do you hear that? Groschen in- 
deed ! that thing cost four dollars. She can afford to 
give you asmuch as she can afford to pay for that.’ Smil- 
ing, the Queen opened her purse, and presented the 
good old veteran with four dollars most cheerfully ; 
kindly adding a few condescending words. * And now,’ 
continued the Queen, with an arch look, still imitating 
the King’s tone of merry satire, ‘you see that noble 
gentleman standing at the window. He has much more 
money than I have. AJl I have I receive from him,and 
he gives very freely. Now, go to him and ask him for 
double what you have received from me ; he can afford 
to give you eight dollars.’ The King laughed, acknow- 
ledged he was caught in his own trap, gave thesum she 
had so playiully forced him to give through her extrava- 
gance, as he called it, and heartily wished the old invaiid 
good luck with his present. The affair was, of course, 
repeated in the antechamber, and was received with 
peals of laughter. The veteran’s name was Christian 
Brandes, who told this anecdote to Bishop Egbert him- 
self. Healso added, that when the King returned to 
Potsdam, after the death of the Queen, he saw his 
yoyal master, who remembered his features perfectly, 
and whilst making him a little present, said, with a 
countenance of sorrow, * Brandes, dost thouremember ?’ 
and then turned quickly away.’ 


ee 


Anvitional Potes to December, 


THE “IRISH NIGHT.” 


(11.)—When, on the lith of December, 1688, James 
Il. abdicated the throne of England—and_in flying 
from London threw-the Great Seal into the Thames—a 
terrible moment in history arrived, for the mob of Lon- 
don, which had for weeks previous shown a disposition 
to turbulence and rapine, broke out into ungovernable 
fury, and riot and rapine prevailed. In addition to 
these unruly spirits, there were thousands of armed 
men who were freed from the restraints of military dis- 
cipline, and being destitute, must either plunder or 
starve. No wonder, then, that upon being joined by 
thousands of idle and dissolute persons, who came out 
of every den of vice, and who merely wished for the 
excitement of a riot, that awful outrages ensued ; whilst 
the arrest of the infamous Judge Jeffries had added 
fuel to the flames. ‘the morning of the 12th of De- 


~~ “FORTUNE OFTEN MAKES A FEAST, AND THEN TAKES AWAY THE APPETITE.” 


Nr 


cember broke on a ghastly sight. The capital in many 
places presented the aspect of a city taken by storm,” 
writes Macaulay, in his ‘History of England,” and 
who thus proceeds to describe the night that ensued :— 


“ Another day of agitation and alarm closed, and 
was followed by a night the strangest and most terrible 
that England had ever seen. Early in the evening an 
attack was made by the rabble on astately house which 
had been built a few months before for Lord Powis, 
which, in the reign of George the Second, was the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Newcastle, and which is still con- 
spicuous at the north-western angle of Limcoln’s Inn 

‘ields. Some troops were sent thither: the mob was 
dispersed, tranquillity seemed to be restored, and the 
citizens were retiring quietly to their beds. Just at 
this time arose a whisper which swelled fast into a 
fearful clamour, passed in an hour from Piccadilly to 
Whitechapel, and spread into every street and alley of 
the capital. It wassaid that the Irish whom Lord Fever- 
sham had let loose were marching on London and mas- 
sacring every man, woman, and child on the read. At 
one in the morning the drums of the militia beat to 
arms. Everywhere terrified women were weeping and 
wringing their hands, while their fathers and husbands 
were equipping themselves for fight. Before two the 
capital wore a face of stern preparedness which might 
well have daunted a real enemy, if such an enemy had 
been approaching. Candles were blazing at all the 


windows. The public places were as bright as at noon- 
day. All the great avenues were barricaded. More 


than twenty thousand pikes and muskets lined the 
streets. The late daybreak of the winter solstice found 
the whole City stillin arms. During many years the 
Londoners retained = vivid recollection of what they 
called the Irish Night. When it was known that there 
had been no danger, a.tempts were made to discover 
the origin of the rumour which had produced so much 
agitation. I% appeared that some persons who had the 
look and dress of clowns just arrived from the country 
had dirst spread the report in the suburbs a little before 
midnight: but whence these men came, and by whom 
they were employed, remained a mystery. And soon 
news arrived from many quarters which bewildered the 
public mind still more. ‘I'he panic had not been con- 
fined to London. The ery that disbanded Irish soldiers 
were coming to murder the Protestants had, with ma- 
lignant ingenuity, been raised at once in many places 
widely distant from each other. Great numbers of 
letters, skilfully framed for the purpose of frightening 
ignorant people, had been sent by stage coaches, by 
Wwaggons, and by the post, to various parts of England. 
All these letters came to hand almost at the same time. 
In a hundred towns at once the populace wag possessed 
with the belief that armed barbarians were at hand, 
bent on perpetrating crimes as foul as those which had 
disgraced the rebellion of Ulster. No Protestant would 
find mercy. Children would be compelled by torture 
to murder their parents. Babes would be stuck on 
pikes, or flung into the blazing ruins of what had lately 

een happy dwellings. Great multitudes assembled 
with weapons: the people in some places began to pull 
down bridges, and to throw up barricades: but soon the 
excitement went down. In many districts those who 
had heen so foully imposed upon learned with delight, 
alloyed by shame, that there was nota single Popish 
soldier within a week’s march! There were places, in- 
deed, where some straggling bands of Irish made their 
appearance and demanded food; but it can scarcely 
be imputed to them as a crime that they did not choose 
to die of hunger; and there is no evidence that they 
committed any wanton outrage. In truth they were 
much less numerous than was commonly supposed ; 
and their spirit was cowed by finding themselves left 
on a sudden, without leaders or provisions, in the 
midst of a mighty population, which felt towards them 
as men feel towards a drove of wolves. Of all the sub- 
jects of James, none had more reason to execrate him 
than these‘ unfortunate membexs of his church and 
defenders of his throne.” 


THE ‘“‘LUDDITE RIOTS.” 


“Who makes the quartern-loaf and Luddites rise 2°— 
JAMES SMITH, 
The ‘‘ Luddite Riots” were so called from a mythical 
Captain Ludd, under whose determined authority the 
rioters professed to act. The name ‘‘ Luddite” is said 
to have been devived from a youth named Ludlam, who, 


| nery employed in stocking-weaving—to the use of which 


when his father, a frame-work knitterin Leicestershire, 
ordered him to ‘‘square his needles,” took his hammer 
and beat them into a heap. During the year 1810 
the hosiery trade, which employed a large number of 
hands, was in a most depressed state, and this natu- 
rally brought with it a reduction in the price of labour, 
During the month of February, 1811, numerous bands 
of distressed frame-work knitters were employed to 
sweep the streets for a daily pittance, in order to keep 
them from starvation and mischief. he rioters com- 
menced their proceedings in November, 1811, by break- 
ing in one night at Arnold, near Nottingham, no less 
than sixty-three frames—and this was done to show 
their opposition to the application of improved machi- 


they ignorantly attributed the depression in trade, 
and continuing their unlawful operations over a period 
of about five years, a series of riots and outrages were 
perpetrated, which, perhaps, have no parallel in the 
tory of a civilised country—for the skill and secrecy 
with which they were managed, and the amount of 
wanton mischief that was inflicted, was inmense, to say 
nothing of several lives which were lost. They extended 
their disaffection into the towns and counties of Derby 
and Leicester, where many frames were destroyed in 
the month of December. In consequence of the serious 
aspect matters had assumed, a bill was introduced into 
parliament on eb. 14, 1812, for the purpose of adding 
new legal powers to those already existing for their 
suppression, and it was made death to break a stocking 
or a lace frame, The Prince Regent sent a message to 
both houses of parliament, June 27, 1812, calling upon 
them .to take proper measures-for the restoration of 
order, as the combinations had become more powerful, 
A new bill was brought in, and passed July 24, its 
operation being limited to March 25, 1814. A military 
force was assembled, and the local militia called out 
for the protection of life and property. Fourteen of 
the ringleaders were executed at York, Jan. 10, 1818. 
After a temporary inactivity, the Luddites recom- 
menced their nefarious proceedings in May, 1814; and 
againin 1816; but on this occasion a great number of 
them were apprehended, and a special commission of 
high treason being opened, several of them were con- 
victed, and three of them—Brandeth, ’urner, and 
Ludlam—were executed at Derby, November 7, 1817. 


TO WHAT BASE USES WE MAY RETURN! 


There is still preserved in the College of Surgeons, 
London, the skeleton of CHARLES O’Bryne, the Irish 
giant, who was seven feet nine inchesin height. (When 
dead his full lengthwas eight feet fiye inches), His 
death, it is said, was precipitated by excessive drinking, 
to which he was always addicted; but more particu- 
larly since he lost a bank-note for £700, being the 
whole of his savings, and which he had hid in the fire- 
place in the summer-time, and some one happening to 
light the fire, the poor giant’s savings ‘went away in 
smoke. In his last moments, he requested that his 
remains might be thrown into the sea, in order that 
his bones might not fall into the hands of the ana- 
tomists—and it was assertedat the time by some that 
this was done ; but the tradition at the College is that 
the indefatigable William Hunter gaye no less a sum 
than £500 for Bryne’s body ! F 


' ALL THE DIFFERENCE ! 


_A writer, in noticing the splendid career of that dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Str Bensamrn Bropin, has given 
the following happy anecdote in illustration of his 
abilities :—It has heen remarked that the French 
surgeons are very brilliant, and the Germans learned, 
but none so sure of hand, go steady and thoughtful of 
the result, as the Englishman. When Sir B. Brodie was 
looking over the Paris hospitals, a case in point 0C- 
curred. ‘The eminent French surgeon who was acting 
the part of cicerone, speaking of a particular operation, 
said, ‘It isa very difficult and a very brilliant thing 
to do; I have performed it one hundred and thirty 
times.’ Sir Benjamin looked astonished, and said he 
had only performed the operation nine times in his 
life, and added, ‘ How many of the patients’ lives did 
you save ?*—‘ Not one!” said_the Frenchman, with a 
shrug—‘And you, Monsieur Benjamin, how many you 
Save ?’>—‘ All of them, sir,’ quietly replied the English 
surgeon.” In 1858 Sir Benjamin became President of 
the Royal Society—being the first surgeon who had 
that dignity conferred on him. Te died in 1862. 
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‘DNHEM EVERY DAY OF YOUR LIFE A LEAF IN YOUR HISTORY.” 


MARRYING HIS WASHERWOMAN. 


Cartes RivivreE Durresny was a French comic 
writer of great repute in his day. He was descended 
from Henry LV.,* to whom, it is said, he bore consider- 
able resemblance. Dufresny possessed great natural 
talents for gardening, and was, on this account, ap- 
ointed by Louis XLV. comptroller of the royal gardens. 
ithe ‘Grand Monarch,” to enhance Dufresny’s income, 
also gave him several privileges, amongst which was 
the monopoly of the manufacture of looking-glasses— 
a most important concession. his right, however, 
With several others that he held, he readily disposed 
of for ready money, for he invariably managed to be 
penniless in an exceedingly short space of time ; and in 
yeference to his want of funds, one of his friends ob- 
served to him that “* poverty was not, a crime.” ‘No, 
it's much worse,” answered Dufresny, Louis XIV., 
who was very much attached to him, supplied him 
liberally with funds_on many occasions, but at length 

vew tired of the continual demands made by Du- 

resny, saying, ‘I am not powerful enough to make 
Dutresny rich.” Losing his first wife, Dufresny married 
his laundress, in order to pay the washing bill due to 
hers Paris was full of this occurrence for a few days, 
he being well teased for this mésalliance ; and the fol- 
lowifg is'an anecdote told of him at this time, in con- 
nection with his wife, the laundress. Meeting a cele- 
brated Abbé, who was not conspicuous for cleanliness, 
he reproached him for always wearing such dirty 
linen. The Abbé had the best of it, for he sarcastically 
replied, ““Ah! every one is not so fortunate as to 
marry a washerwoman.” On leaving the court, Du- 
fresny began to write for the theatres, and after lead- 
‘ing a chequered life, he died in Paris, in 1724. 


AN ‘‘ AMAZON.” 


The sanguinary battle of FonrENoy was fought be- 
tween the French, commanded by the celebrated Mar- 
shal Saxe, and the English, Hanoverians, Dutch, 
and Austrians, commanded by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Louis XV. and the Dauphin were present. Mar- 
shal Saxe, who (being ill of the disorder of which he 
afterwards died) was carried about to all the posts in 
a litter, assured his troops that the day would be their 
own. ‘Lhe success of the British at the comm encement 
of the engagement is still quoted as an illustration of 
the extraordinary power of a column, but despite 
this advantage the allies were necessitated to retire. 
[he last survivor.of the battle of Fontenoy was the 
“Amazon,” Pheebe Hessel. Living at Brighton in 
the latter part of her days, her case became known 
to George LV. (then Prince-Regent), who thereupon 
sent to ask her what sum of money would render 
her comfoytable? ‘‘ Half-a-guinea a week,” replied 
old Pheebe, “will make me as happy as a princess.” 
This, therefore, by his majesty’s command, was regu- 
larly paid her till the day of her death; which took 

place at Brighton, December 12, 1821, when she had at- 

tained the age of one hundred and eight years. Her 
“monument in the churchyard states, that she was born 
at Chelsea in 1713; that she seryed for many years as 

& private soldier in the fifth regiment of foot in 

different parts of Europe, and received a bayonet 

wound in the arm at Fontenoy. . 


THE FATE OF A SPY. 


Public opinion in England has rarely been roused 
more strongly against an individual than it was in the 
case of Francis De LA Morte, a Frenchman, residing 
in England. During the war between England and 
France the French continually received information of 
the sailings of the English fleet and convoys. Their 
informant had studied his business carefully ; for not 
only were the number of ships correctly stated, but 
| even their strength in men and guns was given, and 
jn several cases with the most disastrous results, as a 
‘solitary instance will show. Commodore J ohnson was 
lying in Port Praya roadstead with an English fleet, 
eee flotilla:of heavily-laden East Indiamen. 
‘Information of his whereabouts was at once sent by 


_ * The wisdom, generosity, and talent displayed by 
Henry IV. throughout his reign have truly merite: 

for him the title of ‘ Great.” which is apphed to his 
name; and he is the only king of the old monarchy 
who remains popular with the French nation. He was 
} assassinated by Ravaillac, in the year 1610. 


this secret agent to France, and a stronger fleet under 
Commodore Suflrein was immediately sent in quest of 
him by the French. When the enemy hove in sigbt 
most of the British ships were taking in water and pro- 
visions, and many of the men were on shore. All hands 
were at once called on board, and the line of battle was 
formed; but to Commodore Johnson's astonishment, 
his well-informed foe disregarded all precaution, and 
steered straight for the centre. Sufferin was at length 
beaten off, but not without the heavy loss of 207 men in 
killed and wounded. Occurrences of this sort were not 
infrequent, and at last suspicion was directed to a 
Frenchman who lived in splendid style in Bona-street, 
London, and who gaye himself out to be a gentleman 
of fortune. His name was De la Motte. A watch was 
set on his movements, and he was apprehended and 
sent to the ower of London. At his trial bis guilt 
was conclusively proved, and it was shown that his 
replies were conveyed to France by a confederate. De 
la Motte was condemned to death, and to suffer the 
horrible additional mutilation intlicted,on traitors, 
Te was executed at Tyburn on the 27th June, 1781, and 
underwent his fate with much calmness and fortitude. 
After he had been hanged for an hour, his body was cut 
down and laid on a block, when (a fire having been 
previously kindled) the executioner severed the head 
from the trunk, and making an incision in his breast 
ripped out the heart, which having been exposed to the 
surrounding spectators, was thrown into the flames. 
The body was then scorched ; and after all this dreadful 
treatment it was delivered to? an undertaker, who 
placed it in a handsome coftin, and it was then buried. 


NEWSPAPER STAMP. 


The following account of the origin of the newspaper 
stamp is given by Mr. Cooke, in his “Life of Boling- 
broke :°—* Queen Anne, in one of her messages to Par- 
liament, declared, that, by seditious papers and factious 
rumours, designing men had been able to sink credit, 
and that the innocent had’ suffered; and she recom 
mended the House to find a remedy equal to the mis- 
chief. In obedience to the Queen’s desire, and at the 
instance of her Secretary, the Parliament passed a bill, 
in 1712, imposing a stamp duty upon pamphlets and 
publications. At its origin, the amount of this stamp 
was a halfpenny; and it is curious to observe what an 
effect this trifling impost had upon the circulation of 
the most favourite papers. Many were entirely discon- 
tinued, and several of those which survived were genc- 
yally united into one publication.” ‘ 


FOR PROFIT—NOT FAME, 


Sir Goprrey KNELLER was born at Lubeck, in 1646. 
Showing, in his youth, a decided bent for punting, he 
was placed under the tuition of that great painter, 
Rembrandt, Coming over to England in 1674, he was 
patronised by the Duke of Monmouth, and eventually 
became painter to no less than five monarchs—Charles 
II., James IJ., William TII., Queen Anne, and George 
I. It was for William ITI. he painted the beauties at 
Hampton Court. A critic, in speaking of him, says :— 
“Sir Godfrey Kneller has been justly accused of caring 
more for money than lasting fame ; and in the latter 
part of his life he is said to have used some experi- 
mental preparations in his colours which made them 
work fair and smoothly off, but not endure. <A friend 
noticing it to him, said, ‘ What do you think posterity 
will say, Sir Godfrey Kneller, when they see these 
pictures some years hence 2? *Say !’ replied the artist ; 
‘why they'll say Sir Godfrey never painted them.’ As 
many of his productions are below mediocrity, his 
own remark might appropriately be applied to them.” 
It is related of Sir Godfrey that he once had a dispute 
with the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, about a garden door 
—they being next-door neighbours ; when Kneller sent 
the Doctor word he must close the door up. _‘* Vell 
him,” peevishly said Radcliffe, “that he may do any- 
thing with it but paint it!” “And I,” answered 
Kneller, ‘can take anything from him but physic 1? 
Sir Godfrey was on very intimate terms with Pope, 
and most of his eminent contemporaries ; and as he 
possessed an unflagging fund of humour, and was of a 
gay and convivial turn, his acquaintance was eagerly 
sought after. He continued to practice his. art till 
after he was seventy years of age, and amassed a large 
fortune—which is more than he would have done if he 
had followed the military profession, whieh he was 
educated for at Leyden. 


‘On THAT LOVES READING HAS EVERYTHING WITHIN HIS REACH.” 


SCENES FROM THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


“The rule of a nob ts the worst of tyvaniies.”°—ARISTOTLE, 


pee = and more especially France’s capital, 

Paris—is, according to the late Mr. William Make- 
peace Thackeray, 

“That land of revolution that grows the tri-colowr.” 
It seems almost necessary to the very existence of the 
people that there should be an outbreak at least every 
quarter of a century, and some blood-letting to reduce 
the plethora of their pride. This is a very sad state of 
things; but still, as history teaches, it exists. If they 
cannot quarrel with neighbouring nations they fall 
foul of each other, and belabour themselves until they 
desist from pure exhaustion. Such an excitable nation, 
it must be admitted, are not by any means the most 
agreeable neighbours ; and we have much to be thank- 
ful for that we are separated from them by that little 
strip of silver sea—‘‘our national life”’—in which Mr. 
Gladstone places so much assurance. The French are 
always shouting out for liberty; but they forget that 
the first duty of those who desire liberty is to respect 
the law. That lesson the French do not appear to 
take to heart—a fact of which we have of late had such 
terrible testimony. 

It is to be hoped that when the passions and preju- 
dices aroused by the recent terrific struggle on the 
Continent have subsided, some impartial historian 
may deem it his duty to give to the world a true narra- 
tive of the causes and results of the late war—by what 
forces and follies it was brought about, and by what 
miseries and monstrosities it was followed. Could a 
companion picture be found for that wonderful work 
of Carlyle, descriptive of the first French Revolution, 
setting forth the horrors of the last, it would prove 
a rare acquisition to the realms of literature. A com- 
parison, too, of the proceedings of the recent Com- 
mune under its leaders with those of the Bloody ‘T'i- 
bune under Robespierre and his fellow fiends would be 
found pregnant with useful instruction and curious 
information. But cruel, and cowardly, and absurd as 


the acts of the Commune have been, they do not bear’ 


upon their face the stamp of ferocity which brand 
those rulers of France towards the close of the last 
century. In the recent convulsions, terrible deeds of 
blood and brutality have been committed; but it 
cannot be asserted, as in the Reign of. Terror, that the 
perpetrators were actuated by personal malice; nor 
was it as before, strictly speaking, a war of class 
against class. ‘The Commune was comparatively mean- 
ingless in its madness, whilst the Tribune had method 
in its madness. It is true that the Archbishop of Paris 
and some members of the clergy were slaughtered in 
cold blood; but there was no systematic onslaught 
made upon the educated, the beautiful, and the high- 
born, as was made under the rule of Robespierre and 
Barére.* Still thereis no excuse for the vicious and 
heartless men who have laid the most beautiful capital 
of the world in ruins—the iconoclastsand Vandals who 
made war upon monuments, destroying the artistic evi- 
dence of their country’s past prowess. 

But whatever may be said of the last Frenth Revolu- 
tion, its horrors did not equal—scarcely approached the 
horrors of the first French Revolution ; and those who 
will take the trouble to peruse the following pictures of 
the Reign of Terror, as painted by Srr ArcHIBALD 
Auison, in his excellent ‘‘ History of Europe,” will 


sii Barére acquired, from the flowery style when speak- 
ing of the acts of the Republicans, the name of the 
**Anacreon of the Guillotine.” 


obtain some insight into the horrors of a generation 


gone by, which for brutality, tyranny, cruel cowardice, 
and moral depravity, far exceeded the crimes perpe- 
trated by any other civilised nation :— 


‘** On the day of the execution of the queen, Barére re- 
galed Robespierre, St Just, and some others of their 
party, at a tavern. Robespierre condemned the pro- 
ceedings against the queen, and in particular H ébert’s 
monstrous evidence, with so much vehemence that he 
broke his plate during the violence of his gesticulation. 
But Barére and the others defended the proceedings, 
and announced more extensive plans of carnage. *The 
vessel of the Revolutlon,’ said he, ‘cannot be wafted 
into port but on waves of blood. We must begin with 
the members of the Constituent and Legislative As- 
semblies. That rubbish must be swept away.” — 


“he Duke of Orleans, the early and interested insti- 
gator of the Revolution, was its next victim. .. . 
He demanded only one favour, which was granted, 
thas his execution should be postponed for twenty-four 

ours. 
care, on which he feasted with more than usual avidity. 
When led out to execution, he gazed for a time, with 
asmile on his countenance, on the Palais Royal, the 
scene of his former orgies. He was detained above a 
quarter of an hour in front of that palace by order of 
Robespierre, who had in vain asked his daughter's 
hand in marriage, and had promised, if he would relent 
in that extremity, to excite a tumult which would save 
his life. _Depraved as he was, he had too much honour- 
able feeling left to consent to such a sacrifice, and re- 
mained in expectation of death, without giving the ex- 
pected signal of acquiescence, for twenty minutes, 
when he was permitted to continue his journey to the 
scaffold. He met his fate with stoical fortitude; and 
it is pleasing to have to record one redeeming trait at 
the close of a life stained by so much selfish passion 
and guilty ambition—he preferred death to sacrificing 
his daughter to the tyrant.” 


‘* Nor wa» the state of the prisons in Paris and ever 
France a less extraordinary and memorable monument 
of the Reign of Terror. When the Girondists were 
overthrown, on the 31st May, 1793, the number of pri- 
soners in the different jails of Paris was about 1150; 
but, before three months of the Reign of Terror had 
elapsed, their number was doubled, and it gradually 
rose to an average of six, seven, and ut last eight thou- 
sand, constantly in captivity in the metropolis alone. 
he whole prisons in the capital being filled by this 


prodigious crowd, the castle of Vincennes was surveyed. 


with a view to additional accommodation, and the 
J acobins boasted it could contain six or seven thousand 


more. 


Here is a description of the last moments of three 
of the celebrated leaders in the Revolution—Hérault 
de Séchelles, Camille Desmoulins, and Danton—they 
having been condemned to the guillotine by their for- 
mer associates :— 

“Tucile, the youthful wife of Camille Desmoulins, 
earnestly besought Madame Danton, a young woman 
of eighteen, to throw herself at Robespierre’s feet, 
and pray for the lives of both their husbands, but 
she refused. ‘I will willingly,’ said she, ‘follow Danton 
to the scaffold, but I will not degrade his memory be- 
fore his rival. If he owed his life to Robespierre, he 
would never pardon me, in this world or the next. He 
has bequeathed to me his honour—I will preserve it 
entire.’ Camille Desmoulins had less firmness. He 
tried to read ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts, but the book 
fell from his hands, and he could only articulate, “O 
my Lucile, O my Horace, what will become of you! 
They went to the scaffold with the stoicism so usual at 


In the interval, he had a repast prepared with. 


that period. A numerous escort attended them, and an 


immense crowd was assembled, which beheld in silence 
their former leaders led out to execution. Camille 
Desmoulins exclaimed, when seated on the fatal chariot 
—This, then, is the recompense awarded to the first 
apostle of liberty!’ In moving towards the scaffold, he 
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never ceased to address the people 
them in hisfavuur. ‘Generous people, unhappy people,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘they mislead you: save me! 
Camille Desmoulins, the first apostle of freedom! 
was I who gave you th ‘ 

to arms on the I4th July.’ It was allin vain; the in- 
vectives of the mob redoubled as they passed under the 
windows of Kobespierre, who grew pale at the noise. 
he indignation of Camille Desmoulins at this proof of 
their mutability was so excessive that he tore his shirt ; 
and though his hands were tied behind his back; his 
coat came off in venting his feelings on the people. At 
the Palais Koyal he said—‘It is here that, four years 
ago, 1 called the people to arms for the Revolution. 
Had Marat lived, he would have been beside us.’ Dan- 
tou held his head erect, and cast a calm and intrepid 
look around him. ‘Do not disquiet yourself,’ said he, 
‘with that vile mob.’ At the foot of the scaffold he 
advanced to embrace Hérault de Séchelles, who held 
out his arms to receive him. ‘The executioner inter- 
posed. ‘What!’ said he, with a bitter smile, ‘are you 
more cruel than death itself? Begone! you cannot at 
least prevent our lips from soon meeting in that bloody 
basket.’ For a moment after, he was softened, and 
said—' O my beloved! O my wife! Omy children! shall 
T never see you more?’ But immediately checking 
himself, he exclaimed—‘ Danton, recollect yourself; no 
weakness!’ Hérault de Séchelles ascended first, and 
died firmly. Camille Desmoulins regained his firmness 
in the last hour. His fingers, with convulsive grasp, 
held.a lock of Lucile’s hair, the last relic of this world 
which he took to the edge of the next, He approached 
the fatal spot, looked calmly at the axe, yet red with 
the blood of his iriend, and said, ‘The monsters who 
assassinate me will not long survive my fall, Convey 
my hair to my mother-in-law.’ 


“Danton ascended with a firm step, 
executioner— You will show my head to the people, 
after my death; it is worth the pains.” These were his 
last words. The executioner obeyed the injusction 
after the axe had fallen, and carried the head around 
the scaffold. The people clapped their hands! 


“he wife of Camille Desmoulins, a young woman of 
twenty-three, to whom he was passionately attached, 
wandered round the prison of the Luxembourg, in 
which her husband was confined, night and day during 
his detention. ‘The gardens where she now gave vent 
to her grief had been the scene of their first loves; from 
his cell windows her husband could see the spot where 
they had met in the days of their happiness. Her dis- 
tracted appearance, with some hints dropped in the 
jails by the prisoners as to their hopes of being deli- 
veted by the aid of the people, during the excitement 
produced by the trial of Danton and his friends, led to 
a fresh prosecution for a “conspiracy in the prisons,’ 
which was made the means of sweeping off twenty-five 
persons of wholly different (Geet pn and parties at 
one fellswoop. ‘Theapostate bishop Gobel, Chaumette, 
the well-known and once formidable prosecutor of the 
municipality, the widow of Hébert, the widow of Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, Arthur Dillon, a remnant of the 
Dantonists, and twenty others of inferior note, were 
indicted together for the crimes of having ‘ conspired 
together against the liberty and security of the French 
people, endeavoured to trouble the state by civil war, 
to arm the citizens against each other, and against the 
lawful authority; in virtue of which they proposed, in 
the present month, to dissolve the national represen- 
tation, assassinate its members, destroy the republi- 
can government, gain possession of the sovereignty of 
the people, and give a tyrant to the state. ..... They 
were all condemned, after a long trial, and the vital 
difference between them appeared in their last mo- 
ments. 
atrocious Chaumette was almost lifeless from terror; 
but the widow of Desmoulins exhibited on the scaffold 
the heroism of Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday, 
and died rejoicing in the hope of rejoining her lost hus- 
band, She did not appear with the undaunted air of 
those heroines, but she showed ae firmness. She 
died not for her country, but for her husband; love, 
not patriotism, inspired her last moments. Her beauty, 
Wer innocence, the knowledge. that she was the victim 
of her humanity, produced universal commiseration.” 

_ “Hight thousand prisoners 
in the different places of confinement in Paris; 
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‘‘ \OTIONS ARE VISIBLE, AND MOTIVES NOT ALWAYS SECRET. ¥ 
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hoping to interest: | 
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1e national cookade; I called you | 


The infamous Gobel wept from weakness; the | 


were soon accumu eee of grief, when the fatal hour of separation arrived. 


number throughout Frange exceeded two hundred | flections which the near approach of death seldom fails 
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thousand. The condition of such a multitude of cap- 
tives was necessarily miserable in the extreme; the 
prisons of the Conciergerie,.of the Force, and the 
Mairie, were more horrible than any in Kurope. All 
the comforts which, during the first months of the 
Reign of Terror, were allowed to the captives of for- 
tune, had of late been withdrawn, Such luxuries, it 
was said, were au aneuppartalle indulgence to the rich 
aristocrats, while, without the prison walls, the poor 
were starving for want. In consequence they: estab- 
lished refectories, where the whole prisoners, of what- 
ever rank or sex, were allowed only the coarsest and 
most unwholesome fare. None were permitted to pur- 
chase better provisions for themselyes ; and, to prevent 
the possibility of their doing so, a rigorous search was 
made for money of every description, which was all 
taken from the captives. Some were even denied the 
gad consolation of bearing their misfortunes together 
and to the terrors of solitary confinement were added 
those of death, which daily became more urgent and 
inevitable. ‘Ihe prodigious numbers who were thrust 
into the prisons, far exceeding all possible accommo- 
dation, produced the most frightful filth in some places, 
the most insupportable crowding in all: and, as the 
ineffable result of these, joined to the scanty fare and 
deep depression of these gloomy abodes, contagion made 
rapid progress, and mercifully relieved many from 
their sufferings. But this only aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the survivors; the bodies were overlooked or 
forgotten, and often not removed for days together. 
Not content with the real terrors which they presented, 
the ingenuity of the jailers was exerted to produce 
imaginary anxiety ; the long nights were frequently 
interrupted by visits from the executioners, solel 
intended te excite alarm; the few hours of sleep al- 
lowed to the victims were broken by the rattling of 
chains and unbarring of doors, to induce the belief that 
their fellow-prisoners were about to be led to the scaf- 
fold ; and the warrants for death against eighty per- 
sons in oné place of confinement, were made the means 
of keeping six hundred in agony.” 


“From vhe farthest extremities of France crowds of 
prisoners daily arrived at the gates of the Conciergerie, 
which successively sent forth its bands of victims to 
the scaffold. Grey hairs and youthful forms; coun- 
tenauces blooming with health, and faces worn with 
suffering ; beauty and talent, yank and virtue, were in- 
discriminately rolled together to the fatal doors. . . 
Sixty persons often arrived in a day, and asmany were 
on the following morning sent out to execution, Night 
and day the cars incessantly discharged victims into 
the prisons : wees mothers and trembling orphans, 
grey-haired sires and youthful innocents, were thrust 
in without mercy with the brave and the powerful: 
the young, the beautiful, the unfortunate, seemed in a 
peculiar manner the prey of the assassins. Nor were 
the means of emptying the prisons augmented in a less 
fearful progression. Fifteen only were at first placed 
on the chariot, but the number was soon augmented 
to thirty, aud gradually rose to seventy or e'ghty per- 
sons, who daily were sent forth to the place of execu- 
tion; when the fall of Robespierre put a stop to the 
murders, arrangements had been made for increasing 
the daily number to one hundred and fifty. An im- 
mense aqueduct, to 1emove the gore, had been dug from 
the Seine as far as the Place dv. Antoine, where latter- 
ly the executions took place; and four men were daily 
employed in emptying the blood of the victims into 
that reservoir. 

“Phe female prisoners, on entering the jails, and 
frequently during the course of their detention, were 
subjected to indignities so- shocking that they were 
often worse than death itself. Under the pretence of 
searching for concealed articles, money, or jewels, they 
were obliged to undress in presence of their brutal 
jailers, who, if they were young or handsome, subjected 
them to searches-of the most rigorous and revolting 
description. . . . . A bed of straw alone awaited 
the prisoners when they arrived in their wretched 
cells: the heat was such, from the multitudes thrust 
into them, that they were to be seen crowding to the 
windows, with pale and cadaverous countenances, striv- 
ing through the bars to inhale the fresh air. Fathers 
and mothers, surrounded by their weeping children, 
long remained locked jin-each other’s arms, in agonles 


The parents were in general absorbed in the solemn re- 


‘GREAT MINDS ARE SELDOM SLAVES TO FASHION.” 


to awaken; but the children, with frantic grief, clung 
with their little hands round their necks, and loudly 
implored to be placed, still embraced in each other’s 
arms, under the guillotine. 


“he condition of the prisoners in these jafls of 
Paris, where above ten thousand persons were at last 
confined, was dreadful beyond what imagination could 
conceive.” 


. ° . e ° ° e ° . . . 


“he trial of these unhappy captives was as brief as 
during the massacres in the prisons. ‘Did you know 
of the conspiracy of the prisons, Dorival?’— No.’ ‘ 
expected no other answer; butit will not avail you.’ 
To another, ‘Are not you an ex-noble?’—‘ Yes.’ lo a 
third, ‘Are you not priest ?’—‘ Yes, but I have taken 
the oath. ‘You have no right to speak; be silent.’ 
‘Were not you architect to Madame ?’—‘ Yes, but I was 
disgraced in 1788.’ ‘Had you not a father-in-law in 
the Luxembourg ?’—‘ Yes.’ Such were the questions 
which constituted the sole trial of the numerous ac- 
cused; often no witnesses were called; their condem- 
nations were pronounced almost as rapidly as their 
names were read out. . . . . The indictments were 
thrown off by hundreds at once, and the name of the 
individual merely filled in ; the judgments were printed 
with equal rapidity, in a room adjoining the court; 
and several thousand copies circulated through Paris 
by little urchins, ex¢laiming, amidst weeping and dis- 
tracted crowds, ‘ Here are the names of those who have 
gained prizes in the lottery of the holy guillotine.’ The 
accused were executed soon after leaving the court, or 
at latest on the following afternoon. 


‘*Since the law of the 22nd Prairial had been passed, 
the heads had fallen at the rate of thirty or forty a-day. 
‘This is well,’ said Fouquier Tinyille (the public prose- 
cutor) ‘but we must get on more rapidly in the next 
decade; four hundred and fifty is the very least that 
must then be served up.’” 


. 


“The young Princess of Monaco, in the flower of 
po and beauty, after receiying her sentence, declared 
1 


. . . . . . . . 


erself pregnant, and obtained a respite; the horrors 
of surviving those she loved, however, so preyed upon 
her mind, that the next day she retracted her declara- 
tion. ‘Citizens,’ said she, ‘I go to death with all the 
tranquillity which innocence inspires.’ Soon after, 
turning to the jailer who accompanied her, she gave 
him a packet, containing a lock of her beautiful hair, 
and said, ‘I have only one favour to implore of you, 
that you will give this to my son: promise this as my 
last and dying request.’ Then, turning to a young 
woman near her, recently condemned, she exclaimed, 
‘Courage, my dear friend! courage! Crime alone can 
show weakness!’ She died with sublime devotion, 
evincing in her last moments, like Madame Roland 
and Charlotte Corday, a serenity rarely witnessed in 
the other sex.” 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


“Madame de Grammont, disdaining toemploy words 
in her own defence, which she well knew would be un- 
availing, protested only the innocence of Mademoiselle 
du Chatelet, who sat at the bar beside her. Servants 
frequently insisted upon accompanying their masters 
to prison, and perished with them on the scaffold. 
Many daughters went on their knees to the members 
of the Revolutionary Committee, to be allowed to join 
their parents in captivity, and, when brought to trial, 
pleaded guilty to the same charges. The efforts of the 
court and jury were unable to make them separate 
their cases; the tears of their parents even were un- 
availing: in the generous contention, filial affection 
prevailed over parental love. 

““A father and son were confined together in the 
Maison St. Lazare; the latter was involved in one of 
the fabricated conspiracies of the prison: when his 
name was called out to stand his trial, his father came 
forward, and, by personating his son, was the means of 
saving his life, by dying in his stead. ‘Do you know,’ 
said the President of the Revolutionary Tribunal to 
Isabeau, ‘in whose presence you are standing?’— Yes,’ 
replied the undaunted young man; ‘it is here that 
formerly virtue judged crime, and that now crime 
murders innocence,’ 

“Nearly all the members of the old Parliament of 
Paris suffered on the scaffold. One of them, M. Legrand 
@Alleray, was, with his wife, accused of having corres- 
ponded with his emigrant son. Even Fouquier Tin- 


ville was softened. ‘Here, said he, ‘is the letter 
brought to your charge: but I know your writing; it 
is a forgery.’—‘ Let me see the paper,’ said d’Alleray. 
‘You are mistaken,’ said the intrepid old man; ‘it is 
both my writing and my signature.’-—‘ Doubtless,’ re- 
plied Fouquier, still desirous to save him, ‘you were 
not acquainted with the law which made it capital to 
correspond with emigrants?’ —‘You are mistaken 
again,’ said d’Alleray ; ‘I knew of that law; but I knew 
also of another, prior and superier, which commands 
parents to sacrifice their live for their children.’ Still 
Fouquier inyille tried to furnish him with excuses; 
but the old man constantly eluded them; andatlength 
said—'I see your object, and thank you for it; but my 
w:fe and I will not purchase life by falsehood: better 
to die at once. We have grown old together, without 
having ever told a falsehood ; we will not begin when 
on the verge of the grave. Do your duty; we shall do 
ours. We blame you not; the fault is that of the law.’ 
They were sent to the scaffold. 


“The vengeance of the tyrants fell with peculiar 
severity upon all whose talents or descent distinguished 
them from the rest efmankind, The son of Buffon, 
tne daughter of Vernet, perished without regard to the 
illustrious names they bore. When the former was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, on the 
charge of being implicated in the conspiracy in the 
Luxembourg, he said, ‘J was confined in the St. Lazare, 
and could not have conspired in the Luxembourg’— 
‘No matter,’ said Fouquier Tinville, ‘you have con- 
spired somewhere ;? and he was executed with the pri- 
soners from the Luxembourg. On being placed on the 
scaffold, he said, ‘I am the son o1 Buffon,’ and pre- 
sented his arms to be bound. Florian, the eloquent 
novelist, pleaded, in vain, in a touching petition from 
prison, that his life had been devoted to the service of 
mankind, that he had been threatened with the Bastile 
for some of his productions, and that the hand which 
had drawn the romance of William Tell, and depicted 
a paternal government under Numa, could not be sus- 
pected ofaleaning to despotism. He was not executed, 
as the fall of Robespierre prevented it; but he was so 
horror-struck with the scenes he had witnessed in pri- 
son, that he died after the hour of deliverance had 
arrived. Lavoisier was cut off in the midst of his pro- 
found chemical researches; he pleaded in vain for a 
respite to complete a scientific discovery. Almost all 
the members of the French Academy were in jail, in 
hourly expectation of their fate. Roucher, an amiable 
poet, a few hours before his death, sent his minia- 
ture to his children, accompanied by some touching 
lines. . . . Andwé Chénier, a young man whose elo- 
quent writings pointed him out as the future historian 
of the Revolution, and Chamfort, one of its earliest 
and ablest supporters, were executed at the same time; 
The former was engaged, immediately before his exe- 
cution, in composing some pathetic stanzas, addressed 
to. Mademoiselle de Coigny, for whom he had con- 
ceived a romantic attachment in prison, among which 
is to be found the following :— 


‘ Peut-étre avant que Vheure en cercle promente 
Ait posé sur l’émail brilliant, 
Dans les soixante pas oti sa route est bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant, 
Le sommeil du tombeau pressera mes paupieres.’ 


At this unfinished stanza the poet was summoned to 
the guillotine. His brother Joseph, who had the power 
to save his life, refused to do so—even to the tears of 
their common parent, prostrate before him. Jiterary 
jealousy steeled the young revolutionist against the 
first feelings of nature. .... few weeks longer 
would have swept off the whole literary talent as well 
as dignified names of France. Ina single night three 
hundred families of the Faubourg St. Germain were 
thrown into prison. Their only crimes were the historic 
names which they bore, embracing all that was illus- 
trious in the military, parliamentary, or ecclesiastical 
history of France. There was no difficulty in finding 
crimes to charge them with—their names, their rank, 
their historic celebrity, were sufficient.” * : 


* The foregoing very interesting extracts are from 
* Alison’s History of Hurope,* which has been issued 
in a cheap form by the enterprising publishers (Black- 
wood and Sons); and it is gratifying to know that such 
an invaluable historical Work is now within the reach 
of almost every reader. 
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_ A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF “OLD BESS OF HARDWICK.” 


. 


HIE following is a brief sketch of the career of ; William St. Lo was“ gathered to his fathers,” and Bessie 
that worldly-wise woman, ELIzABEeTH, COUNTESS Hardwick was a third time a widow, but not for long, 
or SHREWSBURY, who is commonly called ‘Old Bess of for, inaneyil moment for him, George, Karl of Shrews- 


bury, became her suitor. ‘The hour was one of great 
f ” » character is iv Rat hn ee . ils seers bs Shik 
Hardwick.” Her character is not one to be admired | triumph to the plotting widow : the Queen’s favourite, 


or imitated, for she was avaricious and disregardful of | the most trusted subject in England, was at her feet ; 
the feelings of others in the highest degree, But while | but, like a conqueror flushed with victory, she did not 
condemning her vices, it must not be forgotten that | at once listen to his prayers. She had truly loved Sir 
her energy and indomitable perseverance were such as William Cavendish, and her great object in life was 


f triki hae Aaebaahn to raisé the children of Sir William Cavendish to emi- 
would have been striking even ina man, and which in | nence; she therefore arranged that before she would 


her age commanded respect; but in our time if any | accept the coronet, the earl should give his consent to 
man has by his fireside an affectionate wife who has no | her eldest son espousing his daughter; and also, that 
higher aim than to make life happy, let him cherish | her youngest Be teal Set Se See ee 

£03 collars : iis son and heir, Gilbert. lis being agreed to 
digs 8 ec Peoimble pavers ? ee ore Lady xt. Lo became the Countess of Shrewsbury. ‘ 
that she does not resemble eae baci tae oy Soon after his marriage the troubles of the earl 


Blizabeth Hardwick was the daughter of John Hard- | Pesan. For a little while he lived in peace and hap- 
wiek, Esquire, of Hardwick, amanofno mean standing | P¥2°SS with his wife; but by-and-bye jealousies and 
in Derbyshire. Her family was ancient and her fortune | Petty disagreements arose, which broadened as time 
large, but Elizabeth, being prudent, no sooner came to passed away; and in avery short time after he had led 
E@itrtascable age than she thought of making it'|“U#dy St. 16 to the altar, Mary, Queen of Scots, ac: 
larger still ; and while she was little more than a girl, | ¢ePted the proferred hospitality of Elizabeth, and 
with that intent married a Mr. Barlow, who was much found herself not a guest, but a prisoner. ‘he Earl of 
her senior, and was moreover in a declining state of Shrewsbury being master of the situation, and desiring 
health. Mr. Barlow made a devoted lover notwith- to win the favour of his royal mistress, undertook the 
standing ; and in token of his sincerity and the depth | invidious task of being the unfortunate Queen’s jailor. 
of his affection, executed a willin which he bequeathed | At frst, the newly-made countess swelled with pride to 
the whole of his property and vast estates to her. A think that she, Blizabeth Hardwick, should have a 
short time after their marriage, he died, and left his | GUeen keeping, but as she looked at her fair cap- 


ee es SFIS pete RES ae tive, as she compared her beauty with her own fading 
Wife a childless widow, with a magnificent fortune. charms, and as she considered how that beauty had 


Having thus got a fair start in the world, Mrs, | Won the hearts of all with whom the unfortunate queen 
Barlow cast her eyes abroad to find a suitable hus- had been brought into contact, jealousy crept into her 
band to share her possessions with her. Sir William heart, and she watched her husband’s movements 
Cavendish presented himself, and the young widow | With jealous eyes. She determined, however, to keep 
seems really to have fallen in love with him, His lands | 00. friendly terms with her captive, lest the favour of 
were broad, his fortune large, and his'title old. Sir Elizabeth should wane and a day come, when, after all, 
William also appears to have been devotedly fond of his | Mary would sit upon a throne. In the year 1574 she 
young wife, and to have humoured her every whim, | even went so far as to marry one of her daughters to 
One of her fancies was @ mania for building, and when | the Earl of Lennox, the brother of Darnley (the hus- 
Sir William Cavendish began to erect Chatsworth— band of Mary, and who perished by the house 1m which 
4 mansion which has been famous for its magnificence | he resided being blown up with gunpowder). Queen 
ever since her day—the superintendence of the struc- | Elizabeth was. greatly incensed at this marriage, and 
ture wasleft to her, Building after building was reared | the Earl, in his defence, as may readily be imagined, 
by her orders, until it became a popular saying that | Was under the necessity of apologizing to her and ex- 
‘Bess of Hardwick would never die, so long as she con- | pressing his entire ignorance of the matter. As years 
tinued to build.” Sir William lived happily with his | flew by the miseries of the’ earl’s thankless office 
wife for many years, and six children were the fruits of | increased. He was compelled to keep up an ex- 
their union,* but during all his lifetime the building of | pensive establishment as befited his royal prisoner, 
Chatsworth went on, and when he died the mansion and for this: Blizabeth paid him very inadequately, 
was as yet unfinished. ; and latterly not all. His liberty was much restricted 
: by attending to the duties of his responsible office. 

By the death of her husband Lady Cavendish was His wife's jealousy had increased to such a pitch 
once more free, Although the mother of six children, | that murmured discontent had changed to open re- 
her beauty was unimpaired, and fortune again fayvour- viling. His own family sided with their stepmother 
ing her, Sir William St. Lo, of Tormarton, in Glou- and shared her suspicions. And even Mary distrusted 
cester, threw himself at her feet. Sir William was | her guardian. At length death released him from 
captain of Queen Blizabeth’s guard, and-grand ‘butler | his miseries, and in the month of November, 1590, 
of Bnglane ; he was, moreover, an old man, and very | Hlizabeth Hardwick was once more and for the fourth 
rich. tan “node widow be not, is bape accept gue ae time a widow. 
once, for there was an objection to the marriage which 1 . oo 4 Q i arding 
needed first to be removed. Sir William was already pee emaindes ve Her Tite ee a vage Gicare 
the father of a.family, and the widow’s terms were er aT nGeNa nani ° tic and 
that he sk Ane >. 4 all hi the daughter of Lord Lennox, and whose romantic anc 

at he should disinherit them and settle all his pos- | melancholy history has excited so much pity. Her 
sessions upon herself. This he agreed to do, and the | whole heart was set upon this girl, and her chance of 
marriage then took place. Before long, however, Sir | ; ta } Pe Shoe reer) 188 

“A 5) ’ inheriting a throne quickened the Dowager Countess 


a az — | of Shrewsbury’s pulse, and added a zest to her de- 
*Through these children “Old Bess of Hardwick” | clining years. It was well that she did not live to 
became the aucestress of more than one noble and dis- | see this same Arabella Stuart, her much-loved grand- 
_ tinguished family. Her eldest son died childless; the daughter, die a raving maniac after four years’ weary 
second, William, became the first Earl of Devonshire: | confinement in the ‘Tower of London. For seventeen 
the third, Charles, was the ancestor of the Dukes of | years after the Earl of Shrewsbury died his widow sur- 
Neweastle. Her eldest daughter, Frances, married Sir | vived him, and during all that time she assiduously 
Henry Pierrepoint, ancestor of the Dukesof Kingston; devoted herself to her building hobby. Mansion after 
Blizabeth, the second daughter, married Charles | mansion was raised, many of which remain to this 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox (brother'of Lord Darnley, the | day, and are proudly pointed to as specimens of 
-illdated husband of Mary, Queen of Scots), who be- | whatour ancestors coulddo. Butat last, iu the winter 
came the father of that unfortunate victim of state | of 160 a severe frost set in, and the builders could no 
| policy, Lady Arabella Stuart. Mary, the third daugh- | longer work. The buildings were brought to a stand- 
ter, married Gilbert. the eldest son of the fourth hus- | still, the spell was broken, and ‘‘Oid Bess of Hard- 
band of “Old Bess,” and arrived at the same dignity as | wick,” in the 87th year of her age, passed away from a 
her mother, namely, the Countess of Shrewsbury. world which had been singularly kind to her. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT O 


RATES OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS. 


Canadian letters, 3 cents per $ 02., 
and 3 cents for every fraction of 402. 
Unpaid letters are charged 5 cents 
per }oz. Postal cards 1 cent. 

The rate of Postage to Prince 
Edward’s Island is 3 cents per 3 02. 
if prepaid; 5 cents per 4 oz. if not 
prepaid, ‘To Newfoundland, 124 
cents per 3 0z., must be prepaid. The 
rate of Postage to British Columbia 
and Vancouver’s Island, is 10 cents 
per } 0z., must be prepaid. An ad- 
ditional charge is made on these 
letters on delivery, for sea passage 
on the Pacific side. The rate of 
Postage on letters to Red River, vid 
United States, is 6 cents per 0z., 
which must be prepaid. 

UnitTeD States.—The rate of post- 
age on letters between any place in 
Canada aud the United States is, if 
prepaid, 6 cents per }0z.,if unpaid 
10 cents per 4 0z. Letters addresse 
to, or received from United States, 
on which stamps are aflixed, repre- 
senting less than the amount of 

ostage to which the letters are lia- 

le, are rated as wholly unpaid, no 
credit being given for partial pay- 
ment. 

The single rate of postage on let- 
ters between any place in Canada 
and auy place in the United King- 
dom is, by Canadian Packet, on 
Saturday, 6 cents per 4 0z.; by 
Cunard Steamer, on Wednesday, 8 
cents per 4 oz. 


PARCEL POST. 


Parcels may be forwarded betwixt 
any offices in Canada at 124 cents 
for every 8 0z.; weight not to exceed 
4lbs., and the postage must be pre- 
paid by stamp. 


REGISTRATION. 


The following are the fees which, 
as well asthe ordinary postage, must 
be prepaid at the office at which 
posted :— 

On letters to Canada, Newfound- 
land, or Prince Edward Island, 2 
cents; on letters to any place in the 
United States, 5 cents; on letters 
to any place in the United King- 
dom, 8 cents; on parcels, packets, 
&e., to any part of Canada, 5 cents ; 
on books, packets, and newspapers, 
tothe United Kingdom, § cents. 


When letters are registered for 
whatever destination, both postage 
and registration fees should be pre- 
paid by stamps. The postage and 
recistration fee on letters addressed 
to the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and places abroad, must be 
paid wholly in stamps or money. 

Registered letters can only be de- 
livered to the party addressed or 
their order. The registration does 
not make the Post Otfice responsible 
for its safe delivery, it simply makes 
its transmission more secure, by 
rendering it practicable to trace it 
when passing from one place to 
another in- Canada, and at least to 
the frontier or port of despatch. 


Postage Stamps, to be used in 
payment of the several rates, are 


issued as follows :—3 cent stamp, to 
prepay small Periodicals; 1 cent 
stamp, to prepay drop letters; 2 
cent stamp, to prepay Transient 
Newspapers, Registered Letters ; 3 
cent stamp, to prepay the ordinary 
letter rate; 6 cent stamp, to prepay 
the rate on United States letters, 6 
cent stamp, to prepay rate to Eng- 
land vid Canadian Packet; 8 cent 
stamp, to prepay rate to England, 
vid Cunard-Packet. 


A mutilated stamp, ora stamp cut 
in half is not recognised. 


MONEY ORDERS. 


Money Orders, payable in the 
Dominion, may be obtained at any 
Money Order Office (of which a list 
can be seen at any Post Office), at 
the following rates :— 


Under and up to $10, 5 cents, over 
$10 and not exceeding $20, 10 cents, 
and 10 cents for every additional. 
$20 up to $100, above which sum no 
single order van issue; in New 
Brunswick, 5 cents on each $10, 

Money Orders on England, Tre- 
land, and Scotland.— Money Orders 
payable at any Money Order Office 
in Great Britain and Ireland, can 
be obtained in any Money Order 


Office. The orders are drawn in 
peas the commission chargeable 
being for £2 and under, 25 cents, 


from £2 to £5, 50 cents; from £5 to 
£7, 75 cents; from £7 to £10, $1. 
No order can be drawn for more 
than £20, but any number of orders 
for £10 each may be procured. 

The rate of commission charged 
on orders on Nova Scotia, New- 
foundlaud, aud Prince Edward’s 
Island over and above the currency 
value of the sterling is as follow :— 


For orders not exceeding £5 sterl- 
INP ieicsisaiceiesican meni clone 25 cts. 
For £5 and notexc. £10 sterl. 50 cts. 
ae ee 75 cts. 
= Aly 5 » £20 $1. 
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POST-OFFIGE SAVINGS BANK. 


Post Office Savings Banks, having 
the direct security of the Dominion, 
to every depositor for re-payment of 
all moneys deposited, with the in- 
terest due thereon. 


DUTIES ON PROMISSORY NOTES 
AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Stamps required for Single Notes, 
Drafts, and Bills of Exchange.—3 
cents for $100 ; 3 cents every addi- 
tional $100 ; 3 cents every additional 
fraction of $100. 


For Notes and Drafts, Bills in 
Duplicate.—2 cents on each part of 
$100; 2 cents for each part of every 
additional $100; 2 cents on each 
part and for every additional frac- 
tion of $100, 

For Notes, Drafts, and Bills, in 
more parts than two.—l cent on each 
part for $100; 1 cent on each part 
for every additional $100 ;1 cent on 
each part for every additional frac- 
tion of $100. 
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F CANADA. 


$25, 1 cent; $25 and upwards. to 
$50, 2 cents; $50 and upwards to 
$100, 3 cents: interest payable at 
maturity to be counted as principal. 
The fourth clause of the Stamp Act 
enacts that any cheque upon a char- 
tered. bank or Jicensed banker, or on 
any savings’ bank, if the same shall 
be payable on demand; any Post- 
office money order and any muni- 
cipal debenture, or coupon of such 
debentures shall be free of duty un- 
der this Act. 


FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, &c. 


Epiphany .......- 


PROCES 


Septuagesima Sunday .... ,, 98 
Quinquages.—Shrove Sun..Feb. 11 
Ash Wednesday “siecest se). arene 
Quadrages.—1st S.in Lent ,, 18 
St. Davidi..../ sche retes eates Avot enE 
St. Patrick: ..25 Seni ccsaiaee ieee 
Palm Sunday iach. atvae ayn anee 
Annunciation—Lady Day.. ,, 25 
Good Friday’ s:nstseis eawes 29 


Pentecost—Whit Sunday... ,, 19 
Birth of Queen Victoria .. ,, 24 
Trinity Sunday <c.csree sa) es eeeee 
Corpus Christi 1. <.!ctsaee sa) geen 
Accession of Q. Victoria ..June 20 
Proclamation.. ¢+<.sssnsess hain 
Midsummer Day ...0.00046 5) Of 
Michaelmas Day ..........Sept. 29 


Birth of Prince of Wales.. Nov. 9 


St. Andrew 22)s.1s,)re av esi eer nns aer 
First Sunday in Advent ..Dec. 1 
St. Thomass. thicccs: ogee cme 
Christmas Day ..+s.scseeee 5, 25 


FOREIGN COINS—BRITISH VALUE. 


Cent—America, 4d, 
Crusado Nova— Portugal, 2s. 3d. 


Dollar—Spanish, 4s, 3d.; American, 
4s, 2d, 


Ducat—Flanders, Sweden, Austria, 
and Meret 9s. 3d.; Denmark, 
8s. 3d. ; 


Florin — Prussia, Poland, 1s. 2d. 3 
Flanders, 1s. 6d. ; Germany (Aus- 
tria), 28, 

France, or Livre—French, 94d. 

Guilder—Dutch, 1s. 8d.; German, 
1s. 7d. to 2s, 


Louis d’or—(Old) 18s. 6d.—Louis, or 
Napoleon—1lés, 


Moidore—Portugal, 26s. 6d. 

Pagoda—Asia, 88. 9d. 

Piastre—Arabian, 5s. 6d. ; Spanish, 
3s. 7d. 

Pistole—Spain, or Barbary, 168. 3d. ; 
Italy, 15s. 6d. ; Sicily, 15s. 4d. 

Re mete: 20th of 1d. ; a Mill-re, 
4s, 6d. 


Rial—8s to a dollar, 63d. 


Rix-dollar— German, 3s, 6d. ; Dutch, 
ge has Denmark, and Sweden; 
4s. 3d. : f 


Rouble—Russian, 3s, 3d. 


Rupee—Asia, Silver, 1g. 10d. ; ditto 
Gold, 28s, 9d. 


Sol, or Sou—French, 3d. 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


EST ABLISHED 18354. 
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The Daily Intelligencer 


Is published every Evening, Sundays excepted. 


Terms, $5 perannum. Mailed to Subscribers at $4 perannum. 


ADELE: 


Weekly Intelligencer 


Is published every FRIDAY MORNING. 


Terms - - = = = = — $2 per annum. 


TO ADVERTISERS THE INTELLIGENCER PRESENTS 
UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES. 


. AND ALL KINDS OF 


Posters, 
Business Cards, 
Circulars, 
Bill Heads, 


DONE NEATLY, CHEAPLY AND EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


— 


Division Court Blanks of all kinds always in Stock. 
Magistrates’ Blanks constantly on hand. 


The ‘ Intelligencer” Job Office is supplied with Power and Hand 
Presses, and possesses every facility for the rapid execution of Plain 
and Ornamental Letter Press Printing. 


‘‘@UEEN” 
Five and Hite Jusurance Go. 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON, 


CAPITAL £2,000,000 STERLING. 


CANADA BRANCH HEAD OFFICE, 
Exchange Buildings, 13 St. Sacrament 3t., Montreal. 


O 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Advantages obtained by those who assure with the QUEEN: Non-forfeiture 
of Policies—Payable during lifetime—Half Credit—Special Reduced— Foreign 
Residence and Travelling permitted—Partnership Assurances—Substitution 
of Lives—Advances to Policy Holders—Policies indisputable—Division of 
Life Profits— Volunteering permitted. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Insurances on every description of property will be effected on the most 
favorable terms—Lossses by Coal Gas Explosion paid for—Losses by fire ~ 
arising from lightning made good—Farm Buildings and Stock insured at oa 
specially reduced rates—Rents Insured. a 


M. BOWELL, BELLEVILLE. 
Local Agents: | 
ROBT. EASTON, Napanee. ALEX. HUMPHRIES, Bridgewater. — 


* 


